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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN.* 


Several years ago, at the moment 
when Mr. Chamberlain quitted the 
ranks of the Liberal party to enter the 
admiring circle of the Conservatives, I 
watched him one evening in one of the 
Belgrave Square palaces. He was 
standing, surrounded by many of the 
handsomest and most elegant gentle- 
men of the aristocracy, and graciously 
accepting their very respectful homage. 
It was a strange spectacle; and I sus- 
pect that Chamberlain himself, though 
giving no external evidence thereof, 
enjoyed it all immensely. His physi- 
ognomy thoroughly indicates his char- 
acter, not striking nor distinguished, 
but full of energy, intelligence, obsti- 
nacy; the physiognomy, in short, of a 
merchant, not of a statesman, of a 
shrewd man, not an intellectual one. 
The inevitable monocle in his eye 
serves to conceal its expression, and 
the short, turned-up nose gives a com- 
mon cast to features otherwise fine 
and regular. In the last few years he 
has changed more in appearance than 
his age would justify, and he is tor- 
tured, it is said, both with gout and 
neuralgia. Surely, one of these afflic- 
tions might have sufficed! Chamber- 
lain dresses well—“too well,” one of 
my friends, an ex-viceroy, whispered 
in my ear that evening—and is never 
* Translated for The Living Age by M. W. L. 


seen without an orchid in his button- 
hole, a flower culled from those famous 
hothouses which the Conservatives 
threatened to burn down only a short 
time ago, when he was so hated by 
them as to be considered little better 
than anti-Christ. It has been said, and 
probably with truth, that Chamberlain 
left the Liberal party on account of his 
jealousy of Gladstone, and of his irrita- 
tion at the mastery which the latter 
never failed to exercise over his col- 
leagues. Another cause of his defec- 
tion was the presence of Lord Rose- 
bery, just then at the beginning of his 
promising career in the Liberal ranks, 
also of Vernon Harcourt, and, among 
the Home Rulers, of that great genius, 
Charles Stewart Parnell, in whom 
Chamberlain must undoubtedly have 
recognized an invincible superior. If 
these were his real reasons, he ought 
surely to feel satisfied now, since no 
one in Lord Salisbury’s cabinet dare 
venture to contradict or thwart the 
powerful Colonial Minister, who is, in 
fact, if not de jure, the actual head of 
the Government. Many a distinguished 
man has been minister to the colonies, 
notably Lord Carnarvon and the first 
Lord Lytton, but no one has ever made 
of this subordinate office the throne of 
Suprema Lex that it is made by Joseph 
Chamberlain. And with whom lies the 
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fault? Let us endeavor to settle this 
question, since the problem is an inter- 
esting one; and it is a phenomenon of 
even greater interest to see Robert 
Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, fallen 
under the dominion of the merchant 
of Birmingham. In the Conservative 
party, at the moment of Chamberlain’s 
entrance into it (as indeed later, and 
even up to to-day), there was no one 
equal in force of character and depth 
of intelligence to himself. The only 
person who might have ventured to 
command him was Lord Salisbury, but, 
as the facts have since clearly shown, 
Chamberlain was perfectly sure of his 
ability to overrule the illustrious head 
of the Tories as easily as he overrules 
and subordinates so many lesser per- 
sonages. A friend of mine, in speaking 
to me of Lord Salisbury, once said: 
“He is a cannon of large calibre, but he 
either misses fire or shoots wide of the 
mark.” This is probably Chamberlain’s 
opinion also, and it makes him deter- 
mined to manage this “cannon of large 
calibre” himself. And the facts show 
that he has judged correctly, when one 
considers his triumphal success. Let 
posterity condemn him if it will; I be- 
lieve him to be a man to whom it mat- 
ters but little what may be said of him 
after his death. He is strong and cal- 
lous, with a large dash of cynicism in 
his composition, and to a politician of 
this type the judgment of history is of 
no moment, and fame but a carnival 
masquerade, to the sound of a blatant 
trumpet. The great Napoleon after his 
Egyptian campaign said: “If I should 
die tomorrow, I should be given only 
half a page in a universal dictionary.” 
To Chamberlain I believe it would be a 
matter of indifference whether he got 
half a page or a whole one. What he 
cares for is to lead others. Had he ap- 
peared fifty years earlier, would he 
have succeeded in this? I do not be- 
lieve it. For, in the first fifty years of 
the nineteenth century the world sought 


after and admired qualities vastly dif- 
ferent from his own; while nowadays it 
is precisely such talents as his which suc- 
ceed best; by which remark I certainly 
do not mean to pay a compliment either 
to him or to the times. In a nobler or 
more upright epoch than the present, 
a great party like the one which calls 
itself the Conservative would have re- 
jected with scorn the Radical turned 
Tory. Instead, it has received him 
with open arms, and paid assiduous 
court to him; indeed, the victory of the 
Tories at the elections of 1895 would 
not have been possible without his per- 
mission—had he not felt sure, that is, 
of being included in the ministry. 
Chamberlain has been equally fortu- 
nate in the opportunities with which 
fate has presented him, and in his capa- 
city to make use of them; in the medi- 
ocrity of the men acting with him, as 
well as of those opposed to him, and in 
his ability to master the former and 
intimidate the latter. Fortunate has 
he also been in respect to the present 
indifference of the English people on 
the subject of religion, for, in the past, 
the whole nation would have regarded 
with horror the entrance of a Unita- 
rian into an office of the government. 
But his most marvellous piece of good 
fortune has been the appearance of 
Irish autonomy on the scene, precisely 
at the moment when he conceived the 
desire to enter the Conservative camp. 
Without the agitation for Home Rule 
it would have been very difficult for 
him to make the saut perilleur with 
the assurance of being well recom- 
pensed, and of being able to assume 
among the Tories the same exalted 
position he had held among the Radi- 
cals, if not, indeed, a more exalted one 
still. Later, Chamberlain’s good star 
so willed it that, in the year which is 
just ending, the grave illness (termin- 
ating fatally) of the Prime Minister’s 
faithful life-companion preoccupied and 
saddened Lord Salisbury, deeply at- 























tached to his wife, to the point of caus- 
ing him to resign, more and more each 
day, the guidance of the ship of state 
into the hands of his colleagues. To 
me it seems that the Queen of England 
would have done well to say to Lord 
Salisbury, “Either turn Mr. Chamber- 
lain out of your cabinet or resign your 
own post to him.” So long as he is 
permitted to exercise the full powers of 
the Government, it is but just that he 
should also assume the full responsibil- 
ity. Perhaps, had the Sovereign thus 
acted, matters in the secret dossier of 
the Colonial Minister would not have 
kept secret so long. I believe the Tory 
party would have made a better figure, 
and would have deserved better of the 
country, if it had not allowed itself to 
be intimidated by Chamberlain; what 
is done, is done, however; and, at this 
moment, the merchant of Birmingham 
finds himself the master of the situa- 
tion. But Chamberlain denies that he 
has become an Opportunist, or in any 
way changed his views; according to 
him, it is the Conservative party itself 
that has seconded all his wishes, and in 

this assertion there is a grain of truth— 
though not the whole truth. As two 
negatives make an affirmative, perhaps 
also two desertions constitute fidel- 
ity! The Conservatives, and,especially 

their central organ, the Primrose 
League, received the Liberal ex-min- 

ister with hysteric joy; the whole of 

its aristocratic society fell on its knees 

before him, and all shouted “Chamber- 

lain,” as one might shout “Christ.” 

Imperialism had gained thereby, Home 

Rule had indisputably lost, but what 

no one seemed to perceive was that the 

aristocratic party stood harnessed to 

the triumphal chariot of the deputy 

from Birmingham, and has remained 
thus harnessed up to the present hour. 

It is a singular spectacle, and, as I 
have said, far from a noble one. It will 
be a chapter little honorable in the his- 
tory of England should it terminate in 
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the delirious triumph of an unjust war 
and the consequent apotheosis of 
Chamberlain. It is he who has incited 
and driven the whole nation into this 
war in the Transvaal, and well may he 
call it, as the Empress Bugenie called 
the war of 1870, “Ma guerre @ moi.” 
Had Chamberlain remained a simple 
Syndie of Birmingham, with the sole 
ambition of turning out screws and 
ruling its municipal council, this strug- 
gle in the Transvaal would never have 
taken place. The war has been con- 
ceived, and forced upon the nation, by 
the Colonial Minister alone. Lord 
Salisbury, late in the day, and after a 
long and significant silence, accepted 
the responsibility of it, in his speech at 
Guildhall some time ago. The Premier 
naturally repelled the attacks of the 
French Chamber of Commerce, but 
whoever has attentively followed the 
action of Chamberlain, both before and 
after the epoch of the Royal Commis- 
sion upon Rhodes and the Jameson 
raid, can have no doubt of the intimate 
relations existing between the former 
and Chamberlain. The Commission 
broke off this work suddenly, without 
allowing any light to drift in upon 
Rhodes’s obscure proceedings, and at 
each smallest appearance of danger to 
him the President of the Commission 
intervened and closed the mouth of the 
witness. We have been witnesses to 
similar disgraceful strategems in Italy, 
also! During the first two days of the 
examination Cecil Rhodes, it is said, 
was extremely nervous, but afterwards, 
thoroughly reassured when he saw 
how matters were proceeding, he re- 
sumed his usual appearance of stolid 
indifference. These accounts are not 
mere suspicions nor idle tales; they 
are truths which clearly emerge from 
the reports of this comedy of a com- 
mission, or committee, of inquiry, of 
1897. 

Later on, indeed only a few months 
ago, the Chartered Company of Africa, 
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finding itself in great financial embar- 
rassments, was bought by the Govern- 
ment, of which Chamberlain is one of 
the most conspicuous members, and the 
price paid seemed to many too great. 
Every one knew well that Chamberlain 
held a considerable number of shares 
of this Company, and a timid interro- 
gation in. regard to the transaction 
was ventured upon in the House of 
Commons. But Chamberlain replied 
curtly, when questioned, that he had 
not negotiated the sale to the State, 
and had not been present when. the 
vote was taken, and there the matter 
dropped, and the State and the Nation 
were obliged to rest satisfied with this 
audacious excuse. In the past life of 
the nation nothing was more vehement- 
ly inveighed against by all parties than 
an act of a statesman that might seem 
to accrue to the advantage of a pri- 
vate chartered company, but, although 
this transaction had all the appearance 
of such an arrangement, no further 
notice was taken of it, in spite of the 
fact that nothing similar of so glaring 


’ a nature had occurred since the days of 


Sir Robert Walpole. Chamberlain, as 
an eminent English author wrote to me 
a few days ago, has carried with him 
into political life the standards and 
modes of belief of an unscrupulous 
commis voyageur. He boasted one day, 
in one of his speeches, of belonging to 
the Gentlemen’s party, but no true gen- 
tleman would have made such a boast. 
A trader may possess shining qualities, 
—great audacity, great shrewdness and 
intelligence—but these are not the only 
qualities required in a political leader. 
A gentleman (truly a simple-minded 
one!) having written to Chamberlain 
to know if it were true that he had 
always cherished the desire and the in- 
tention of going to war with the Trans- 
vaal, the latter replied, on October 16th 
last: “I fear that there will always be 
found those who attribute bad motives 
to my actions. Tennyson said that 


every man attributes those motives to 
others which would have actuated him- 
self under similar circumstances.” This 
was his sole reply, and any one who 
can expect from him a direct answer 
to a direct question knows him but lit- 
tle. Chamberlain is a trickster, but 
his knavery does not wear an elegant 
and smiling mask, as did that of Dis- 
raeli. He does not possess the talent, 
unrivalled for a politician, of taking 
refuge in exquisite and airy phrases 
which mean nothing. He never speaks 
boldly and openly; his replies are either 
equivocal or directly brutal. He is 
easily angered, and one can see by his 
face that he does not possess the self- 
control which is one of nature’s most 
precious gifts to a born gentleman. But 
his uncouth manners, his cynicism, his 
business finesse have completely cap- 
tivated both English society and the 
English government, and we witness 
the strange spectacle of cultivated men 
like Mr. Arthur Balfour, for instance, 
turned into mere puppets in his hands, 
voluntarily relinquishing in favor of 
his schemes their own political beliefs, 
as well as their personal integrity. He 
has carried with him to the Treasury 
bench the manners and mode of speech 
that formerly served his purpose in 
administering the municipal govern- 
ment of Birmingham. When he is sin- 
cere he is vulgar, and his comparison 
of President Kruger to a sponge that 
needed squeezing is a fair sample of his 
eloquence. I can never believe that the 
House of Commons at Westminster 
would have supported him in the days 
of Palmerston or Melbourne—those days 
when orators quoted Greek and Latin 
in their speeches, certain of being un- 
derstood by at least the greater part 
of their audience. I uphold that no 
seed can grow unless it fall on the 
ground that is fitted to receive it, and 
the Great Britain which endures, and, 
indeed, frequently applauds Chamber- 
lain, is no longer the Great Brit- 























ain of Canning, of Wellington, 
nor of the first years of Glad- 
stone, for Disraeli’s doctrines have 
permeated the life of England through- 
out its highest spheres as a pernicious 
fever penetrates into, and predominates 
over, a district. I have not space here 
to enter into particulars in regard to 
that phenomenal Venetian Jew who 
governed and led in the leash the en- 
tire aristocracy of England. 

Another time, perhaps, I can treat 
the subject more at length, and 
endeavor to explain the causes which 
rendered possible the dominion acquired 
by Disraeli over a nation whose ideals 
and character were so directly the op- 
posite of his own. Never has there 
been seen a more marvellous spectacle, 
and, stranger yet, that influence con- 
tinues, and, indeed, is still growing, 
fostered by that singular association 
known as the Primrose League, so 
called from a supposed fondness of 
Disraeli for the modest little blossom 
of the primula. In spite of his real 
genius, Disraeli had a passion for 
réclame, for false show, for luxury, for 
glare and glitter. This is evident in 
all his speeches, and all his novels as 
well, and he has succeeded in engraft- 
ing this taste upon the taciturn and 
reserved English character. The first 
sign of this mania in the nation was 
shown when Disraeli was allowed to 
transform an old and illustrious mon- 
archy into a new and “Brummagem” 
Empire! After this first step the rage 
for pomp pervaded the whole country, 
and it is the cause why this truly great 
and noble nation has become puffed 
up with the pride of riches, and is never 
weary of proclaiming loudly her superi- 
ority to all the rest of the world, though 
surely vanity is no more edifying in a 
nation than in an individual. This 
change which, without doubt, is the 
work of Disraeli and the plutocracy, in 
great part Jewish and commercial, has 
prepared the way for Chamberlain, who 
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is ever engaged in beating up recruits 
for the cause, and who, without the 
idealism of Disraeli, is vainer, more 
cruel and less scrupulous; indeed, one 
may almost say he has no scruples. At 
the time of Disraeli’s ascendancy the 
country was governed principally by 
an old aristocracy of elevated senti- 
ments; now it is ruled by financiers and 
speculators, who make that same old 
aristocracy dance, whatever tune they 
choose to play. There are signs that 
the country is tired of Lord Salisbury, 
who still remains faithful to many of 
the best customs and ancient traditions 
of the state, and that it would prefer 
to remain under the sole guidance of 
the Birmingham merchant. Lord Salis- 
bury has too many scruples, is too hon- 
orable, too dignified for the new epoch, 
and it is painful to see such a man be- 
come the echo of, and the apologist for, 
one of Chamberlain’s stamp. It seems 
incredible that the Premier should 
stoop to repeat the fiction of the war’s 
being waged for the benefit of the Out- 
landers—the emigrants who went to the 
Transvaal to work, or to make for- 
tunes, according to the good or ill luck 
they might encounter there. To say 
that the war has been brought about 
because that element of the popula- 
tion has not the right to vote at the 
elections, is a pretext too flimsy to im- 
pose upon even the besottedly ignorant. 
The English who live in Italy have no 
right to vote there; wherein, then, does 
Italy less offend than the Transvaal? 
And why do the Outlanders remain in 
a country where they are outraged and 
insulted? Certainly, it seems to me 
that England must invent a more 
plausible excuse than this in order to 
cover up her bellicose and ambitious 
designs in South Africa. The proprie- 
tor of the Conservative paper, the 
Morning Post, himself a noted Tory, 
is chancellor of the Primrose League, 
and for months past that paper has 
covertly insinuated that Chamberlain 
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is the only statesman of the day who 
is up to the level of the imperialistic 
policy. Now it has taken to blaming, 
more or less openly, the present Prime 
Minister, and one may be reasonably 
sure that the opinions expressed by 
the Morning Post are those of the ma- 
jority of that party which, with an 
audacity almost sublime, calls itself 
the Conservative. And thus Chamber- 
lain gains support and finds apologists 
wherever the Imperialists predominate. 
The Figaro of November 19th last pub- 
lishes an interview with Stanley, who, 
born an American, has become the most 
furious of Tories, in which, after ex- 
pressing his admiration for “that great 
man called Cecil Rhodes,’ he consti- 
tutes himself the mouthpiece of Cham- 
berlain, and absolves him from all re- 
sponsibility for the war, for the reason 
that he was not in favor of Jameson’s 
raid. As proof of this, he asserts that 
Chamberlain sent a despatch to Jame- 
son, which the latter put into his pock- 
et without reading, and that this de- 
spatch forbade him to enter the Trans- 
vaal. Could any proof be less convinc- 
ing? Might not Chamberlain and 
Jameson have agreed together that the 
despatch should be received and not 
read? And even had Chamberlain not 
approved of the raid, it does not follow 
that he did not want the war; it only 
proves that he was aware of the designs 
of both Rhodes and Jameson. Never- 
theless, I hold the opinion of Mr. Stead, 
proprietor of the Review of Reviews, 
namely, that Chamberlain was aware 
of Jameson’s plan, and entirely ap- 
proved of it, but was in doubt as to 
its timeliness, because, occurring at 
that moment, it precipitated events, 
laid bare his own projects, and retarded 
the execution of those plans which he 
now seeks to carry out by means of a 
war, into which he has plunged the 
whole English nation. That he is the 
sole person responsible for its issue, 
no one who has read his despatches 


and his answers before the Committee 
of Inquiry can, for an instant, doubt. 
The war is without excuse, and is 
bound to end ingloriously for the rea- 
son that, when a nation, notoriously 
rich and powerful, and able to increase 
its resources by enormous loans, goes 
to war from motives of cupidity solely 
with a people relatively poor, small in 
numbers, and devoid of external sup- 
port, no victory gained by the greater 
at the expense of the smaller nation 
can be dignified or noble. 

The most illustrious thinkers of the 
day, such as Herbert Spencer, John 
Morley, Frederic Harrison, have vehe- 
mently protested against the madness 
which draws away the regular army, 
as well as the reserves, from home, to 
plunge them into the depths of South 
Africa, in order to serve the material 
interest of the Chartered Company. But 
their protests pass unheeded, for the 
reason that it is easy to intoxicate a 
people with a beverage that gratifies 
their vanity and their blood-thirstiness, 
but hard to make them listen to the 
counsels of wisdom and human justice. 
Chamberlain carries on the work begun 
by Disraeli, but has brutalized and 
vulgarized it, and the result is the con- 
flict in the Transvaal. The really fine 
qualities of the English are being lost 
and forgotten. When the people greet- 
ed Kitchener with frenzied enthusiasm, 
they altogether forgot the most glori- 
ous traditions of their past, for Kitch- 
ener had violated the sanctity of a 
tomb, and insulted the relics of the 
dead. In the present crisis the English 
are suspicious of all those who are op- 
posed to them, and assert that they are 
bought with Boer gold; they suspect 
treachery and cowardice in every quar- 
ter, but they tamely submit to the falsi- 
fications of the reports by the War 
Office, and the censorship of the tele- 
graphic despatches—dealings which, in 
former days, would not have been tol- 
erated, so repugnant are they to the 














well-known. bold and open character 
of the English people. The reign of 
Queen Victoria has been marked by 
a long succession of wars, of which not 
one was, in my opinion, necessary or 
unavoidable. Nor was any one of them 
an internal war, for neither the English 
citizen nor the English peasant knows 
anything of the real agonies and hor- 
rors of a war within his own borders. 
He has never suffered personally by 
seeing his house burned, his children 
starving, his fields devastated, his ba- 
bies killed by flying shot and shell. He 
has never seen in his country, or his 
city, a battle or a siege; he does not 
comprehend, therefore, the fearful 
wrong he commits when, listening to 
the persuasive voice of the politician, 
he unconcernedly lets loose the infernal 
agencies of war upon a distant country 
and people. This is the Nation’s excuse, 
and at the same time the inexorable 
condemnation of those who, for person- 
al interests, mislead and pervert, by 
appealing to their most brutal in- 
stincts and unscrupulously abusing 
their ignorance, a people naturally gen- 
erous and of kindly and humane im- 
pulses. Nor is all this, as many would 
have us believe, without interest to 
Italy and the Italians, so long as Eng- 
land continues the course she has hith- 
erto pursued of endeavoring to draw 
Italy also into Imperial ventures in 
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Africa. At this very moment England 
is sending to Rome her own political 
agent in Egypt (the attractive and con- 
genial diplomat, Rennell Rodd), with 
the object of engaging the Italian in 
dark and dangerous ventures against 
the Negus Negesti. “Save me from my 
friends,” should now be Italy’s motto. 
For many years the friendship of Eng- 
land has been more than a doubtful 
good to Italy, for she has always tried 
to push her into expensive and useless 
enterprises for her own advantage. If 
England really loves Italy, why not 
give her the island of Malta? This 
would be a solid proof of affection, and, 
perhaps, no more dangerous gift for 
England to make than that of Heligo- 
land to Germany. That act of incon- 
ceivable folly was but ill-paid for by 
the German gift of some useless lands 
in the interior of Africa. 

Finally, the moral of this short study 
for my Italian readers is this: Do not 
wish for the English an easy conquest 
in the Transvaal, for this would cer- 
tainly mean the rise of Joseph Cham- 
berlain to the highest post in the Gov- 
ernment. And do not lend an ear to 
the insidious propositions which the 
English Government will make to en- 
deavor to persuade you to follow her 
in her costly, brutal, and aggressive 
march toward universal empire. 

Ouida. 
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“The gun on the Castle will pierce 
the fog better than all the other lights 
round.” 

This was the assertion of the look- 
out-man on the coast at Dover one 
thick night during the late meeting 
of the British Association. In the ex- 
perience of the old Coastguardsman, 
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who had kept watch on the same 
guards for many seasons, the flash of 
the light-loaded evening gun outshone 
in hazy weather all other lights in the 
town. He had thought the matter out 
after his own fashion, and had come 
to the conclusion that by virtue of the 
explosion the flash was flung towards 
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the observer, and, on this account, ap- 
peared brighter. While he was still 
speaking the clock struck, and, with 
service-like precision, a dull flare 
opened out on the heights, fairly eclips- 
ing, for the moment, any of the gas 
lamps, either single or massed—for the 
town was illuminated—that tried to 
penetrate the heavy night. 

Without entering into any considera- 
tion of the old seaman’s theory, we may 
state, as an instructive commentary, 
that where the fog lay thickest the gas 
lamps were utterly quenching the 
usually dazzling are lamps of the Elec- 
trie Light Company, which was in 
keenest competition that week with the 
older form of illumination in the town. 
The same fact has been inferred, if not 
irresistibly brought home, on occasions 
of grave moment. When the electric 
light was first established at Dun- 
geness the Trinity yacht, Galatea, 
went ashore close to the light, those on 
board being unable to see it. Again, 
in 1870, the Bast was wrecked close to 
the powerful electric light at Lizard 
Point. Again, in 1892, the Eider went 
ashore within a short distance of the 
electric light of St. Catherine’s Point, 
Isle of Wight; while the terrible calam- 
ity of the Drummond Castle took place 
in close proximity to the electric light 
of Ushant, which, according to the evi- 
dence of the survivors, could not even 
be glimpsed. 

Unquestionably, a true fog is largely 
impervious to the rays from the more 
refrangible end of the spectrum; and 
thus it will often be found in our Lon- 
don streets that the old-fashioned and 
much-abused yellow-burning gas lamps 
will hang out a warning red beam in 
a dense gloom, through which the ac- 
tinic rays of the modern electric are 
cannot penetrate at all. 

But there is another aspect of the 
dominating gun-flash on Dover Castle 
which is at once important and hope- 
ful. Its rays, though coming from a 


point enormously further off than that 
of any other visible lights around, yet 
came from a greater elevation, and this 
might suggest that they could penetrate 
the fog simply because the fog was 
shallow. Regarded in this way the 
phenomenon would correspond with our 
everyday experience that the sun is 
brightest and photographically most 
active when well overhead, but loses 
power and penetration on a rapidly- 
increasing scale as he climbs down the 
sky, and so shines through the ever- 
gathering thickness of low-lying atmos- 
pheric strata. Have we sufficient evi- 
dence, then, that dense fogs, when fair- 
ly lying on the ground, are commonly 
of very limited extent in vertical height? 
I would answer this most important 
question unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive. ; 

It has been noticed from Greenwich 
Observatory, on days when densest 
London fogs have prevailed, that the 
tops of the loftier buildings will stand 
out above the opaque fog-curtain, and 
that the sky will be seen to be practi- 
eally clear at but a little height above 
the housetops. I have myself noticed 
identically the same condition of things 
—only at closer range—from the Gold- 
en Gallery of St. Paul’s; and again ina 
more distant but more comprehensive 
view from the top of the North Tower 
of the Crystal Palace. But the same 
fact is observable away from towns, 
and even out at sea. It has come with- 
in my own experience during continu- 
ous observations on the Maplin Light- 
house, while the sailor will often find 
the upper yards and topmasts of his 
vessel standing out well above in the 
clear, even when so thick a fog is on 
that it is impossible to see across the 
deck. 

But the matter admits of strict mathe- 
matical reasoning. In a downright 
“London particular,” of the true pea- 
soup type, a street lamp is but barely 
visible at about five yards; from which 

















it would follow that were the dense fog 
layer anything like fifty or sixty yards 
in depth even the light of the sun would 
be entirely extinguished, and mid-day 
would be as pitchy dark as a moonless 
and starless midnight. It is never thus, 
however. The equally typical, but in- 
finitely less intolerable, dark day, when 
the cloud canopy lies at some distance 
overhead, leaving the streets fairly free 
for purposes of respiration, is of an- 
other order; but my experience is that 
this canopy will, in a general way, 
have its upper limit somewhere be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 feet aloft. But, 
regarding the graver visitation of the 
true ground fog, it hardly seems too 
much to hope that means may be de- 
vised of removing an obstacle so easily 
surmounted. It has been asserted that, 
where there is a free wind passage 
through a town, fog will lie straight 
over and around such a passage. A 
remarkable and continuous highway 
exists right through London, in the line 
of Oxford Street and Holborn, which, 
when followed up in either direction, 
may be considered to extend from Ux- 
bridge all the way to Stratford. It is 
very questionable, however, whether 
the central parts of this line are not 
far more liable to dense fog than, say, 
the poorer, equally crowded, but high- 
er, locality northward of the Penton- 
ville Road. 

But be it noted that a very distinctive 
feature of the true town fog is its 
sharply-defined boundary. If the air 
be still, as is almost always the case, 
the traveller by an up train along any 
line of rail will probably notice that he 
plunges into the fog bank with a sur- 
prising suddenness. If then the chok- 
ing cloud lies, like a true isolated cloud, 
compact, continuous, and well defined, 
with the additional characteristic that 
its depth is very shallow, it might seem 
reasonable to hope that by some arti- 
ficial disturbance atmospheric equili- 
brium might be so far affected that the 
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entire cloud could be made to rise, if 
not to disperse. 

Only those who are accustomed to 
make voyages into cloudland, and 
above it, clearly realize how, on dark 
days, the sun is commonly pouring 
down its heat incessantly and intense- 
ly close above the heads of earth-bound 
mortals. The upper fringe of the cloud 
stratum may, indeed, be seen vanishing 
into the sky, through the day hours, 
with ceaseless energy, suggesting that 
there are forces within reach, of a 
giant power, if they could but be lured 
to lend their aid. One method, at least, 
has been long talked of, namely, the 
disturbance of the air by the impulse 
of explosion. Rather more than forty 
years ago, i.e., shortly after Crimean 
times, when it was a favorite practice 
to hold reviews on a grand scale on 
Southsea Common, with much heavy 
firing, the writer remembers it being 
confidently asserted among the officers 
that such cannonades generally brought 
up wind or change of weather. This, 
indeed, is a doctrine very generally re- 
ceived, and attempts have been made 
to connect big battles with consequent 
storms; so that were there but the 
germ of truth in this it would be no 
extravagant idea that even a London 
fog might be borne up and away on the 
back of an eddy, say, produced by a 
well-ordered salute on Primrose Hill. 

But besides the mere heating and 
rarefying effect of the sun, there is the 
unknown and unexploited might of his 
electric energy, and to what extent this 
is always playing, or ready to play, a 
potent part, perhaps few meteorolo- 
gists would be bold enough to say. A 
curious record may, however, here find 
a place, whatever be the scientific 


value attaching to the theory based 
thereon. A few years since a letter ap- 
peared in one of our scientific journals, 
pointing out that on the isiand of St. 
Thomas the seasons had completely 
changed their character in thirty years. 
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Rain had been short in quantity, owing 
to cloud not resting in the island; for 
though the customary rain clouds 
would come up, they now passed by 
without pause or fall, discharging 
themselves only in the ocean. The ex- 
planation suggested by members of 
the local Agricultural Board was that, 
since the introduction into the island 
of telegraphic and fencing wires, these 
seemed to “act as conductors,” divert- 
ing and dispersing the clouds out at 
sea. 

That a London fog is sometimes 
made to “move on” must be a 
familiar fact to any observant so- 
journer within twenty miles of 
London, perhaps particularly on the 
West. A low current, in this case from 
the East, will set the entire fog layer 
rolling, or rather creeping, and out and 
away it travels in a transient stream, 
bidding every place it visits note how it 
is passing, partly bya murkiness strange- 
ly out of place in open country, but 
still more by that particular smell and 
savor which, I submit, is wholly un- 
mistakable. 

The cost of a day’s genuine fog in 
Town can be estimated in different 
ways. About a dozen years ago, i. ¢., 
just before the electric light had seri- 
ously interfered with the street illu- 
mination by gas alone, the calculation 
in £. s. d. worked out thus:—Statistics 
furnished by one chief company showed 
that 35,000,000 cubic feet in excess 
were consumed on a single day of fog. 
This was computed to be a quantity 
sufficient for a year’s supply of gas to 
a town of 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants. 
Adding to this the extra supply de- 
manded, at the same time, of two other 
Metropolitan companies, the total ex- 
cess of gas amounted to 150,000,000 
cubic feet, or, put in another way, the 
cost of the day’s fog in gas to London 
could not be put at a less figure than 
£7,000 or £8,000. 

Then, as to the cost in health, we 
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have a statement in the Lancet from 
a Health Officer, who is prepared to 
take the lenient view that, in spite of a 
few days’ discomfort, people, after a 
fog, live on pretty much as before. He 
is ready to admit that, to counterbal- 
ance the bad effect of mechanical irri- 
tation, there is possible good to be de- 
rived from inhaling carbonaceous mat- 
ter, by reason of such matter being a 
disinfectant, while, as the result of ac- 
tual measurement, there is shown to 
be present all the while pretty much 
the normal amount of oxygen. For 
all this, the writer is convinced that the 
mischief wrought goes far beyond 
streaming eyes and smarting nostrils. 
There are other products in the bane- 
ful air besides the particles of simple 
soot, sulphurous ammoniacal acid, and 
organic particles which, when added to 
the usual accompaniment of a lowering 
of temperature, must tell materially 
against the infirm or aged. 

But this question has been approached 
in yet another way. Professor Oliver, 
in a preliminary report to the scientific 
committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society a few years back, details the 
result of scraping twenty square yards 
of the roofs of glass houses at Kew 
and also at Chelsea, which had been 
carefully washed down previous to a 
visitation of fog. In both cases the 
weight of deposit was about the same, 
thirty grains per square yard, or six 
tons per square mile. Proceeding to 
analyze the deposit collected at the 
more densely-inhabited locality, there 
was found about forty per cent. 
of mineral matter to thirty-six per cent. 
of carbon, while the analysis yielded 
five per cent. and 1 1-2 per cent. of sul- 
phurous acid and hydrochloric acid re- 
spectively. There was also a consider- 
able proportion—viz., fifteen per cent.— 
of hydrocarbons, to which was attrib- 
uted the familiar oleaginous character 
of fogs as we know them. 

It is impossible to omit in any mod- 














ern enquiry as to the nature of mist 
or fog the classical researches of Mr. 
Aitken, to whom we are indebted for 
the discovery that, in the chemist’s lab- 
oratory at least, no visible or cloudy 
vapor can form unless there be the 
presence of dust motes to serve as 
nuclei around which such vapor can 
condense. In other words, particles of 
water vapor will not combine of them- 
selves to form visible mist or cloud so 
long as the air is free from particles of 
dust. An experiment illustrating this 
point is equally simple and beautiful. 
Two similar glass receivers are provid- 
ed, one of which is filled with air in its 
normal condition, the other with air 
which has been previously strained 
through cotton wool. Steam is now 
admitted equally into the two receiv- 
ers, when it is found that the vessel 
containing unfiltered air immediately 
becomes cloudy, while the other re- 
mains transparent, the pure air within 
it becoming merely supersaturated. So 
far, the experiment is conclusive and 
eminently instructive. It goes without 
saying, however, that it is one thing for 
a chemist to perform a platform ex- 
periment and another when Nature 
takes over the work in her own way 
and in her own vaster laboratory. It 
may be a question whether the dense 
and extensive fogs which form copious- 
ly in mid-ocean, where air is presuma- 
bly freest from dust particles, may nof, 
at least in part, follow some other law. 

Unquestionably the presence of water 
at a different temperature from the air 
lying over it is a fruitful and constant 
cause of fog, and it is easy to see how 
the tidal waters of Father Thames may 
frequently be appreciably warmer than 
the night air, say, in early winter. In 
this case the river might be giving off 
vapor with a supply too great for the 
demands of air at lower temperatures, 
and a precipitation of fog must be the 
result. During a midnight balloon 
voyage in autumn over the North of 
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Kent, the writer and his companions 
were, for a while, deceived by what 
appeared in the moonlight to be the 
proximity of the sea. On obtaining a 
wider view, however, it was soon dis- 
covered that the phenomenon was due 
to a sea of dense mist overhanging 
the Thames, and confined, in the still 
air, within sharply-defined limits. Mr. 
Glaisher tells of a very similar experi- 
ence, when, between five and six 
o’clock on a September afternoon, he 
observed from his balloon clouds form- 
ing and following the whole course of 
the Thames upwards from the Nore, 
the fog everywhere brooding over the 
surface of the river, and extending but 
little beyond its sides. The special in- 
terest attaching to this account is the 
fact that the tide had, at the hour in 
question, just reached its flood, and the 
entire bulk of warmer water had come 
up from the sea. 

Mists of a similar nature will, how- 
ever, sometimes creep across open 
country in the stillest night, under the 
action apparently of light air currents, 
created by slight local variations of 
temperature. Mr. Dines has described 
an occasion when he witnessed such 
a mist creeping through a gap in a 
hedge to seek refuge under the lee of 
a neighboring copse. 

One noteworthy characteristic of the 
pea-soup order of town fog is its ex- 
treme dryness. Hygrometric instru- 
ments have long ago established the 
fact that fogs differ greatly in humid- 
ity, some being essentially wet, others 
sensibly dry, and every one is familiar 
with the fact that the smoky town fog 
is often of this latter class. Put in 
other language, the air during a yellow 
fog appears commonly far from satu- 
rated with moisture. Applying rigid 
investigation to this phenomenon, Pro- 
fessor Frankland found the humidity 
of many London fogs to be no greater 
than eighty per cent. Thus, it was 
clear that there must co-exist with the 
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aqueous particles a considerable propor- 
tion of comparatively dry air. Pro- 
ceeding to actual experiment, the Pro- 
fessor established the fact that drops 
of water subjected for some time to 
the action of smoke became coated, as 
it were, with a protective covering that 
diminished the natural process of evap- 
oration. Thus, we have to conceive 
that in the early stages mist, from 
whatever cause arising, forms around 
sooty particles born of myriad chim- 
neys, and impedes the escape of smoke, 
which thus becomes entangled, and in 
turn coats the mist particles themselves 
with its own peculiar deposit of dark- 
yellow greasy compound. ‘This com- 
pound confines each droplet of mois- 
ture, at the same time giving its dis- 
tinctive color to the gathering fog, and 
cutting off only too effectually the light 
and heat of the sun. 

When we desire to look at the sun 
it is necessary to darken his rays, and 
also to largely cut off the intensity of 
their heat. This object may be achieved 
by taking a piece of clear glass and 
holding it for a few seconds over a 
smoky flame, such as that of a candle. 
By the time we have thus coated the 
glass we have in actual fact carried 
out a process similar to the part which 
smoke plays in a London fog. There 
is no danger in such a fog in looking 
one’s hardest at the noonday sun. 

We may here regard one mitigating 
circumstance in the effect of a smoky 
atmosphere, whether in the London 
streets or elsewhere. Such an atmos- 
phere may have a protecting influence, 
shielding the ground and reducing the 
fall of temperature. It has, at least, 
been confidently asserted that smoke, 
pure and simple, while blowing over a 
field, may suffice to protect a crop 
which would otherwise suffer from 
frost. The argument is a simple one. 
Whenever vapor condenses, a large 


amount of latent heat is set free, and on 
this account it comes about that the 
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temperature of the ground at night 
time cannot generally fall below the 
dew point. Should a temporary lower- 
ing of temperature occur, the necessary 
consequence would be a further con- 
densation of moisture, attended with 
immediate release of more latent heat. 
Any cause, therefore, that tends to pre- 
vent the dew point of nightfall sinking 
below freezing point will guard the 
surface of the earth from frost. If, 
then, the presence of smoke in London 
winter skies tends in any measure to 
reduce the intensity of cold at night, 
this, at least, may be claimed as one 
small blessing to be thankful for. 
Certain it is that smoke will continue 
to assert itself in the air of the streets, 
and even to increase with the growth 
of chimneys, so long as open fireplaces 
and coal fuel are in vogue. The smoke- 
consuming domestic fireplace remains 
a myth, and the use of stoves, as 
adopted on the Continent, as far away 
as ever. As things are, the only way 
in which a householder can aid in re- 
dueing the smoke nuisance is by learn- 
ing to mend his fire more scientifically. 
Among the manufacturing districts 
there is a common saying, which, at 
least, is true enough—that the best 
smoke consumer is a good stoker. 
That as far as London is concerned 
the frequency of its fogs may be partly 
due to the peculiarity of its natural 
surroundings, has been the opinion of 
several authorities. According to some 
meteorologists, the neighborhood of the 
Essex marshes on the East, and the 
Harrow Weald on the North, suffices 
to give prevalence to the mists which, 
entrapping and collecting the floating 
particles of soot, soon develop into 
stifling fog. According to another view, 
the visitation has its true origin in the 
surrounding hills—Highgate, Hamp- 
stead and Harrow on the North, Putney 
and Wimbledon on the West, Clapham 
and Sydenham in the South. Down the 
slopes of these hills the colder air is 
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sails overhead in clear weather, or 


supposed to flow towards the town and 
simply take a “Favorite” ’bus at Char- 


river, where it meets with warmer air 
at the point of saturation, and the for- ing Cross, and mark its course along 
mation of fog is the inevitable result. the Strand, and the steady rise, mile 

Plausible and strictly scientific as after mile, northward by Chancery 
such reasoning is, it may be hard to Lane and across Holborn, northward 
persuade ourselves that the noble val- yet past the Angel and the Agricul- 
ley on which London stands was thus _ tural Hall to the limits of the Holloway 
designed by Nature for the production Road, and say, where in England 
of aught so foul as fog. Go backward could you traverse so fair a river val- 
two thousand years. Conceive the ley, were it not for the bricks and mor- 


houses removed. Grasp the lie of all tar! 
the land, as the balloonist can when he 
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The green bushes when first I loved you, 
When we met and my heart approved you, 
Tossed the gold and the scarlet high, 
Gold and scarlet went drifting by. 
Ochone, the wind and the weather! 
Days when you and I were together; 
Much we heeded the leaf on the tree: 
*Twas hearts’ springtime to you and me, 


The green bushes when we were married 
White rose and the red rose carried, 
When you drew me your threshold o’er, 
Rose and white for our wedding floor. 
Ochone, the days that are over! 
I beloved, and you my lover, 
Little we cared what the world might say, 
You and I on our wedding day. 


The green bushes grow thin and shiver. 
You and I we are lovers ever; 
Cheek to cheek and heart to heart, 
Still true lovers that none can part. 
Ochone, winter goes sighing, 
Love in a world of care and dying; 
Ah, forget that I made you sad, 
Yet remember I made you glad. 


The green bushes grow gray and vernal, 

Spring comes back and Love is eternal; 

In your arms come kiss, forgive me: 

Had you ever the heart to grieve me, 
Ochone? 


Pall Mall Magazine. Katharine Tynan. 
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JOHN ENGLAND’S OUTGOING. 


(Conclusion.) 


XVII. 
PARSON’S ARRIVAL IN CROYDON. 


It might be imagined that that Croy- 
don through which some fifty coaches 
passed weekly and through which daily 
passed the Royal Mail would have de- 
veloped townish unconcern to the ex- 
tent of not being brought to a standstill 
by the circumstance that there ambled 
along its High Street a young clergy- 
man. 

But Croydon of a hundred years ago 
had not developed townish unconcern, 
and, as Parson England on his hobby 
rode through the little town, there were 
many eyes turned in his direction, and 
speculation was rife as to the whither- 
going of this young, fresh-faced gentle- 
man in the clerical habit. 

That being so, Parson gave public 
satisfaction by asking in mid-town 
from his elevation in mid-road the 
question: 

“Where, sirs, is Pound Street?” 

He was personally conducted thither 
by some half-dozen Croydonians, of 
whom the youngest constituted himself 
spokesman, Croydon being townish to 
the extent of having ther leading 
spokesmen among the young. 

Parson had given his hobby in charge 
of a youngster, and was in the act of 
thanking his escort, when John, at his 
window, spied him, and, throwing up 
the sash, called down: 

“What, brother, is it you? What! 
Hey! Parson! Sure ’tis he!” (This was 


added to Joanie, who now appeared at 
the window.) 
deed!” 

Only when John had to this extent 
verbally worked off his surprise did he 
leave the open window and descend 


“*Tis my brother, in- 


to the street. He then embraced his 
brother, taking him tenderly to his 
arms, after which they entered the 
house arm in arm. 

Joanie had drawn himself up inside 
the door. He was the whole of John 
England’s retinue, and he did what in 
him lay to “line” the hall. Parson held 
out his two hands with effusion, and 
made a princely speech. 

John then led the way to his sitting- 
room. 

Here the brothers were for the first 
time alone, and eyed one another at 
that distance which gives the right per- 
spective. John was the first to deal in 
comment. 

“You are grown a very handsome fel- 
low, Parson,” he said. 

This was perfectly true. Parson’s 
somewhat boyish appearance of three 
years before had undergone a consider- 
able change. His face had a manly 
earnestness and his carriage a manly 
dignity. His complexion, moreover, 
which had been at two-and-twenty that 
of a pretty girl, had put on sunburn, 
and was now ruddy with long riding. 
He had never before looked to such ad- 
vantage in the eyes of his brother, and, 
in conformity with the _ excellent 
fashion of a time in which the pleasant 
thing thought became the pleasant 
thing said, John frankly voiced his ad- 
miration. 

Parson was not embarrassed, while 
he was also no more elated than be- 
seemed a young clergyman who took 
his calling seriously, and knew that 
beauty is a very perishable good. He 
looked at his brother with a view to 
making a return compliment. 

John had been a very handsome fel- 
low three years before, and had not 
grown handsomer, while, on the other 
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hand, he had lest none of his comeli- 
ness. Parson, taking note of this, said, 
keeping within the strict bounds of 
truth: 

“You are, John, not changed for the 
worse.” 

These preliminary personalities were 
followed by a brisk interchange of 
question and answer. 

“How is my father?’ John asked. 

“His health is wonderful at his age,” 
Parson answered. 

John received this news with a face 
as pleased as that with which Parson 
communicated it. This filial pleasure 
in two young men, one of whom had 
been turned out of home by his father, 
while the other had been made to suffer 
from the acrimonious mood which had 
possessed the old man since his having 
resorted to that measure, did high 
credit to their hearts. 

“How are my young brothers?’ John 
asked next, using the singular number 
proneun out of no churlishness, for he 
did not grudge to Parson his share of 
kinship in the brothers in question, but 
because it was the fashion of the time 
to speak in this manner. 

Parson went into some detail in his 
answer, which was in sum to the effect 
that John’s young brothers were as 
well as could be expected in view of the 
fact that they had all been recently 
victims to a youthful malady. 

“Has my sister Dorothy had measles 
also?” John queried. 

Parson was in the agreeable position 
of being able to tell him that Dorothy 
had been the first to develop this mal- 
ady, and had made a speedy and com- 
plete recovery, this enabling her to 
assist in the nursing of her broth- 
ers. He warmly extolled her skill and 
devotion in the sick-room, while he 
characteristically refrained from all al- 
lusion to the part which he had played 
there. 

“Tis a good soul,” was John’s tribute 
of admiration to the little girl who so 
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well absolved herself of woman's 
duties. 

What the words lacked was in rich 
measure made good by the softened 
look in the speaker’s eyes. The little 
maid of Bucklands was well loved. 

“I believe my brother George will 
have given you trouble enough and 
enough while he was sick,” John now 
said. 

Parson was charitably reticent on 
this subject. John’s brother George be- 
ing also his brother George, he loyally 
confined himself to giving information 
which should damage his credit as little 
as possible. The truth was that George, 
who was not cast in heroic dimensions, 
to state the case against him as mildly 
as may be, had developed irritability of 
an extreme character under the inflic- 
tion of measles. 

During this conversation Joanie had 
served a meal. 

“Where is Sweetlips?” John asked, as 
he took his seat at the table-head. He 
was so truly his father’s son that a 
meal partaken of without an animal 
anigh would have lost much ‘of its 
relish. 

Joanie mysteriously led the way to the 
door, on the outer side of Which Sweet- 
lips sat, a melancholy embodiment of 
jealousy. 

John smiled, and drew his brother’s 
attention to the state of affairs. Par- 
son did not smile, but rebuked the 
hound with the solemnity and gentle- 
ness with which he would have re- 
buked a human transgressor. 

Sweetlips, unaccustomed to be ad- 
dressed in this tone, eyed her admon- 
isher with a sour look which gave no 
indication that she would do what she 
almost immediately did, for on John’s 
returning io his table-head she followed 
him and took as usual food from his 
hand, going to the further length of ac- 
cepting a tit-bit offered by Parson, and 
long contemptuously sniffed at, but in 
the end found irresistibly tempting. 
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The table-talk was of animals, and in 
the course of it John, with a look of sly 
humor which rarely came to his face, 
promised to show Parson his stable and 
kennels at the meal’s end. 

“It put me in the heighth of wonder,” 
Parson, who pronounced the word 
“height” as Milton did, replied, “to hear 
that you maintained an horse and 
hounds on a stipend of sixty pounds a 
year. Your smiling shows me that you 
do not, and I believe now that you have 
neither stable nor kennels to show.” 

John met this speech with strong as- 
severation to the contrary, and Par- 
son’s face expressed some distress. 

“I hope, John,” he said, earnestly, 
“you are an ‘honest limb of the law.” 

John gave him assurance of his in- 
tegrity. 

Parson went over the heads of the 

_ case in their order. 

“You are,” he said, “an attorney’s 
clerk who, with not a penny more than 
sixty pounds a year, keeps an horse 
and hounds, besides himself and ser- 
vant, who pays everybody their own, 
and keeps a tight coat for Sundays and 
holidays, for I hope, John, you do this” 
(John’s nod said that he did this), “and 
who, to intrease the miracle, resides 
ten miles from London. This is, if true, 
what all will allow to be a great curi- 
osity; if ’tis not true, you have, John, 
needlessly deceived your brother.” 

John started to his feet, and led his 
brother to his garret. 

“These are my kennels,” he there 
said, with what one can imagine to 
have been the suppressed pride in the 
voice of the renowned Oornelia when 
she pointed to her jewels. 

The garret, at the door of which he 
stood with his brother, was ingeniously 
fitted up to lodge his hounds, whose 
dining hour it now was, and who were 
despatching a meal which consisted of 
butcher's offal, supplied to them in gen- 
erous plenty. 


Parson asked strained 


in a dry, 
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voice if butcher’s offal was for gift in 
London. 

“Nay, brother, it costs me dear,” John 
answered, adding, “come now to my 
stable.” 

A cellar converted to a stable was a 
new thing in Parson’s experience. 
There was in this expedient a tacit con- 
fession of limited means. On the other 
hand, the hunter thus stabled was in 
prime condition. Parson asked, again, 
if horses’ fodder was for gift in 
London. 

“Nay, brother, it costs me dear,” was 
answered. 

Fairly at a nonplus, Parson put his 
hands upon his brother’s shoulders, 
and, looking piteously into his face, 
said: 

“Brother, brother, you are not, I fear, 
an honest limb of the law.” 

John broke into a laugh which was 
so strong and happy as to leave no 
doubt in Parson’s mind that his broth- 
er’s honor was intact. 

“Come now again to my parlor,” he 
said, as soon as the was able to steady 
his voice, “and I will explain this seem- 
ing paradox.” 

“I beg you 
earnestly. 

A few minutes later John explained 
to his brother the terms upon which he 
worked as butcher’s accountant and 
corn-chandler’s book-keeper. 

“This I suppose you do after the ex- 
piration of the time which you owe 
your master,” Parson said. 

An affirmative nod from John was the 
response. 

“And you are entirely happy?” 

“No, Parson,” came the quiet answer. 

“I am glad to hear this!” Parson ex- 
claimed. 

It was now John’s turn to look per- 
plexed. 

“Heart, John,” Parson said, “you 
have here to dine with you nothing bet- 
ter than—that.” 

He pointed to Sweetlips. 


will,” Parson said 
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John was fond of his hound, and his 
face made clear that he resented this 
disparaging reference to her. 

“I speak of Sweetlips,” Parson con- 
tinued, “as reminding you that she is a 
creature not destined to be immortal.” 

John preserved silence. He felt that 
his brother was leading up to some- 
thing, and was not entirely surprised 
when, having made that incontrovert- 
ible but not very relevant proposition 
regarding Sweetlips, Parson said, de- 
scending easily to lower slopes of con- 
versation: 

“I believe with Mistress Alce Step- 
toe for your wife, you would be entirely 
happy.” 

“Mistress Alce Steptoe!” John re- 
peated the name with a harsh laugh. 
“Is she not yet some other gentleman’s 
wife? I hear the whole country are in 
love with her, and that Penelope was 
never so sprightly as her cousin is be- 
come.” 

“This is very true,” Parson assented, 
and continued, keeping closely, both as 
regards words and matter, to the ex- 
planation of Alce’s conduct given to 
him by Penelope, “and ’tis because her 
heart is breaking that you neglect her.” 

John’s harsh laugh rang out again, 
and, being asked to account for his 
hilarity, he confessed that he was 
sceptical concerning heart-break in ball 
attire. Parson here made a point. 
Looking full in his brother’s face, he 
said: 

“I see now you yourself are entirely 
unhappy, John; yet there came news to 
us in Yorkshire that you were all for 
sport, and ’tis like enow that with 
hounds in your garret, and an hunter 
in your cellar, which you toil extreme 
hard to maintain, you seem to the most 
of people no more love-lorn than Mis- 
tress Alce, of whom I am to tell you 
that her heart is only yours. This is 
Penelope’s message which I bring.” 

John rose and paced the room. 

“Is this true?” he said, after a time. 
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Parson did not pile up asseveration, 
but he gave his brother to understand 
that simple truth had been spoken. 

“And this was told you by Penelope? 
Where is Penelope?” John asked. 

“At the Quay.” 

“So late i’ the year!” 

“Mistress Steptoe,” Parson explained, 
“at the season’s end was so weak they 
feared to make the journey to York, 
and will now, ‘tis thought, pass the 
winter at the Quay. ’Tis Mistress Step- 
toe’s wish they shall.” 

“IT am sorry her distemper exasper- 
ates,” John said. “Sure she cannot now 
last many years,” he added. 

“This sort often lasts long,” Parson 
replied. 

There was nothing malign in either 
of the young men’s thoughts. Both of 
them wished Mistress Steptoe the utter- 
most length of life, and discussed the 
phenomenon which she presented with 
entire kindliness. 

“You have lately spoken with Pene- 
lope, I observe,” John now said. “How 
fares she?” 

“She’s well, I thank you,” Parson an- 
swered. 

John smiled, and, being called upon 
to explain his doing so, said simply: 

“Sooth, Parson, my thought was that, 
had I never seen sweet Alce, I might 
have married sweet Penelope, for she 
is a lady I could have loved the best in 
all the world, if Alce had not been in 
it.” 

The tranquil manner in which John 
took it for granted that Penelope would 
have joyfully become his wife—as a 
matter of fact, the time had been when 
she would have said readily “I will” to 
his “Will you?”’—did not offend Par- 
son, accustomed from his childhood to 
a certain lordliness in John; but his 
brother’s marshalling of the sweetest 
ladies in the world, as first Alce and 
second Penelope, offended him in his 
soul, and he made himself the cham- 
pion of Penelope in a speech delivered 
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with sparkling eyes. John listened to 
it with growing amusement, and then 
broke into a tumultuous laugh. 

“Why, John, this intemperate mirth?’ 
came the grave question from Parson. 

John, as a rule not incommunicative, 
sturdily refused to answer that ques- 
tion. 


XVIII. 
A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 


While to Parson the first days spent 
in Croydon were rich in new experi- 
ences, to which he brought a hearty 
relish, John, who, on learning that 
Alce’s heart was only his, had written 
his first love-letter, waited with com- 
prehensible impatience for the reply to 
it. 

When a sufficient time had lapsed for 
it to arrive, and the Yorkshire mail 
brought him no letter, but brought one 
to Parson from Penelope, not all his 
brotherly love was proof against his 
disappointment, and ‘he gave the letter 
to his brother with a look that was not 
a benediction, then took up his stand at 
some distance not minded to ask the 
purport of the letter, but also not 
minded to forego hearing it. Parson 
read it in silence, then crossed th? room 
and with a stricken face gave it to 
John. 

It ran: 

Dear Parson,—I am rode over to 
Bucklands. My errand was to obtain 
news of your father, who yesterday 
was struck with an apoplexy. I am 
very, very sad, that now I must tell 
you he is dead. Your brothers and 
sisters are thrown into the utmost 
amazement and sorrow, and I have 
sent for Alce to comfort Dorothy, who 
had ever, you will remember, a great 
affection for her. Till your coming 


she will stay, I believe, at Bucklands, 
while Grannam will have me. 

This is wrote with an ill pen and all 
over in a tremble. 


I wish you will be 
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able to read it without the greatest 
trouble, but I know you will not, and 
will excuse 
“Your entire friend, 
“Penelope.” 


John, having read the letter, let it fall 
mpon the floor, and the brothers, stand- 
ing beside each other, looked fixedly in 
opposite directions. 

The sudden death of their father, the 
sorrow and amazement fallen upon the 
young inmates of Bucklands, and the 
part being enacted there by Penelope 
and Alce, formed matter for thought 
which put too great a strain upon the 
feelings of the two men for them to 
find words. 

John after a while broke into sobs, 
with his face against the wall, as a 
boy sobs, and Joanie, who had come for 
such crumbs of news as might be scat- 
tered in his way, took his departure, 
with a whispered “Ay, sir!” to Parson’s 
whispered “My father.” 

Joanie had gathered that this was a 
son’s lament. 

Parson, saying nothing, stood waiting 
for abatement in his brother’s vehe- 
ment grief. This was the John whom 
he had known from childhood, who had 
wept thus for his mother’s death, while 
Parson had stood dry-eyed by, not as 
without sorrow, but as borne up by 
that sense of responsibility which 
mostly bears up one where two have 
cause for grief. * 

Only when John, with a boy’s shame- 
facedness at sorrow indulged, at last 
turned to the light again, did Parson 
speak. 

“We must now,” he said, “r-‘urn to 
Bucklands with the least delay. Your 
masters must be wrote to first.” 

The face of John, already dazed with 
grief, expressed a deeper bewilderment. 
He habitually spoke of the attorney in 
whose employ he was as clerk as his 
master, but the did not extend this title 
to the butcher and the corn-chandler 
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for whom he officiated as accountant 
and bookkeeper. It was characteristic 
of Parson to group the three employers 
of his brother under one name, and, as 
John slowly took his meaning, he said: 

“Oh, ay—truly. Yes, indeed, Parson. 
Write what you will, and Joanie will 
convey your letters.” 

Parson accordingly wrote to John’s 
employers. He did a number of other 
things, and when John, freshened after 
long riding, with London at his back, 
and home by so much nearer, called to 
mind this and that which, given a 
cooler head, he would have done before 
his riding forth, he learned from Par- 
son that these things had already been 
done. 

John was not an epigrammatist, but, 
having given to that matter some con- 
sideration, he said, in phrasing with 
fine point— 

“You have, Parson, a clever heart.” 

As Parson had not at all a clever 
head, a fact which had been impressed 
upon him on many and divers occasions 
by his brothers, who had to the full the 
frankness natural to persons belonging 
to one household, there was here an 
agreeable concession, and his face 
caught light. 

The brothers began to talk more 
freely, and Sweetlips put herself for- 
ward, but John had no eyes for her, and 
Parson was not minded to give her his 
undivided attention. Less than entire 
attention from Parson was not accept- 
able to Sweetlips, while a passing nod 
from John would have been gratefully 
received. She trotted by him with 
lifted, wistful face, which, had he had 
eyes for her, would have led him of his 
goodness to flick her nose with his whip, 
as knowing that between such year-old 
intimates and mutual respecters as 
were they such familiarity could not 
produce a misunderstanding, much less 
breed contempt. ° 

John, however, gave not a thought to 
Sweetlips, but, as it grew possible to 
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speak without a catching at his throat, 
put to Parson the question which most 
clamored for an answer. 

“Was my father, do you believe,” he 
asked, “brought to his death through 
me?” 

“Indeed, I am sure he was not,” Par- 
son answered. “His age was seventy 
years at your going away, and he lived 
three years after in sound health. His 
dying at his age, as his father did, who 
at seventy-and-two years dropped down 
in an apoplectic fit, and never spoke 
after, is what happens to many persons 
who are full of years, and is, I think, a 
sweet death where the graces of time 
were such as must run into glories in 
eternity.” 

Parson’s words caught a beauty from 
the beauty of his thought, and one 
which was in no little measure height- 
ened by the entire simplicity of his 
manner. John, less simple, was con- 
scious of a certain banality in himself 
as he met his brother’s speech by say- 
ing, with that needless haste which 
generates platitude: 

“"Twas a good man, 
gether, I am sure.” 

The remark called for nothing more 
than a courteous hearing, which was 
given to it. The worth and integrity of 
Jasper England were beyond question, 
and, while known to have been a man 
not unspotted from the world, but a 
lover of money and of his own sour 
will, the master of Bucklands had left 
so fair a name and fame throughout a 
shire in which undeviating rectitude in 
dealing through three-and-seventy 
years did not pass without the meed of 
recognition, that the words in which he 
was termed “a good pn an, take it alto- 
gether,” were singularly inadequate. 

John, himself feeling this strongly, 
east about in his thoughts for other 
words, but failed to find them, and 
again a period of silent riding set in. 

“Did my father, do you believe, Par- 
son,” was the next question asked by 


take it alto- 
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the self-torturing late outcast, “never 
moderate his anger toward me?” 

“Indeed did he,” Parson answered 
promptly, “and the sure means to anger 
him after the first was to make the 
least hint that you was not to be heir of 
Bucklands.” 

John’s face crimsoned. 

Parson looked distressed and per- 
plexed. He had not in the least con- 
nected his brother’s anxiety concerning 
his father’s feelings towards him at the 
last with sordid hopes, and he had 
voiced a simple fact with no conception 
that it could give pain. 

“I have my home at Croydon,” John 
said proudly, “and ’tis the home that 
with my hand I have offered to Mis- 
tress Alce Steptoe. If her heart is only 
mine, she will find it grand enow, and I 
am happy to make trial of her heart. 
Why do you now say nothing, Parson?” 

“Let us, John, think a little,” Parson 
answered, with unconscious magnilo- 
quence. 

The road on which they were riding, 
the great North road, was one adapted 
to stimulate thought, for, though they 
were not the only wayfarers on it, they 
were of a company not large, and had, 
with a growing frequency, as they put 
distance between them and southern 
England, for long spells a bare road be- 
fore them, along which they urged their 
horses in silence. 

A journey made with as few halts as 
possible brought them to Bucklands 
with relative speed, and the news of 
their coming preceded them on the lips 
of self-instituted outrunners. 

Alce, put in possession of that fact, 
made known at the manor by half a 
dozen breathless urchins, stood in the 
open doorway of Bucklands to receive 
the travellers. 

She was dressed in quiet mourning, 
and by her, dressed in the same sad 
color, stood Dorothy, looking very child- 
like in this heavy time, and clinging to 
her old friend. With a shyness which 


she seldom evinced, the little girl 
seemed unable to offer salutation to the 
brother who had been away three 
years, and whose home-return was 
made under such tragic circumstances. 
She looked at him with sorrowful, 
dumb eyes, and did not loose her hold 
of Alce’s hand as he approached. 

John kissed her silently, then turned 
to Alce, and seemed to seek for words. 
The look in Alce’s face saved him the 
trouble. It said gravely, “John, I aim 
yours,” and, taken in connection with 
her dress, which told him that his sor- 
row was her sorrow, made her his so 
freely that he kissed her where she 
stood. 

Thus quietly and solemnly was made 
a public troth-plight between John 
England and the girl who had spoken 
no answer to his proposal of marriage, 
and who had written no answer to his 
love-letter. 

They entered the house of mourning 
together, Dorothy still holding Alce’s 
hand, a not less well-inspired duenna 
that she knew nothing of duennaship, 
and only clung to Alce with this in- 
sistence that in this first time of her 
fatherlesness she felt, by a not inex- 
plicable reaction, as she had never felt 
before, her motherlessness, and sweet 
Alce Steptoe most satisfied the hunger 
at her heart. 

An hour later Dorothy wes riding by 
Alce’s side to Bridlington, her brothers 
having decided that she should be 
spared the spectacle of her father’s fu- 
neral. 

The silence of the ride was not un- 
broken, but it was only towards its end 
that the younger girl volunteered a re- 
mark. 

“I am glad, Alce,” she said simply, 
“that you will be John’s wife.” 

Alce smiled softly. 

It was characteristic of Dorothy to 
revert thus quietly to the salutation 
which had passed between her brother 
and her friend. A gentlewoman not of 
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her kin whom her brother kissed was 
plainly the gentlewoman destined to be 
his wife. 

“I am pleased you are glad, Dorothy,” 
Alce replied. 

Dorothy’s sturdy face expressed a 
growing thoughtfulness. Her father 
and she had come to pull together right 
well, and while things had gone their 
old gait it had been on the whole easy 
steering her course, but with John in 
her father’s place the case would be 
different. 

Dorothy had not forgotten the last 
meal taken by John three years before 
at Bucklands, and his outraged face at 
her taking back from Doxy and subse- 
quently eating the liver which thatlittle 
spaniel had filched, and was made to 
restore. John had struck his sister on 
that occasion as hyper-fastidious, and 
she had no reason to believe that a pro- 
longed sojourn in the soft-mannered 
south would have altered him under 
this aspect of his character, but rather 
had reason to believe that he would be 
more than ever inclined to carp at the 
old order. 

Dorothy was no rigid conservative 
regarding domestic rule, but she did not 
see her way to sharing the duties of a 
governing body calculated to introduce 
a brand-new code. She was rightly of 
opinion that Alce would fall in better 
with John’s views than she would, and, 
having duly considered the manner of 
captain that the home-ship would 
henceforth have, was not unwilling to 
take the position of second mate. 

All this she set forth to Alce as they 
rode to Bridlington, and Alce’s face ex- 
pressed her sense of compensating cir- 
cumstances, for, after a troth-plight 
made under grievously sad conditions, 
it was matter for some gratification 
that John’s affianced had the whole- 
hearted approval of his little sister. 

Alce deliberated with herself as to 
whether or not she should enlighten 
Dorothy concerning John’s marriage 


proposal, in which he offered her the 
home which he had made for himself 
in Croydon. Deciding that candor de- 
manded her making this revelation, she 
made it. Dorothy brought her horse to 
a standstill, and said: 

“Who then should be master of Buck- 
lands?” 

“Parson,” was answered. 

Dorothy was far too sad to laugh, but 
her face expressed how strongly she 
felt the absurdity of this thing. Par- 
son, the self-effacing, at the head of 
Bucklands, with the eighteen-year-old 
twins, who had developed a strong in- 
dependence of character, and fifteen- 
year-old George, who had never lacked 
this, to keep within the limits of be- 
coming self-assertion—the thing was on 
the face of it preposterous. 

“My father never meant Parson to be 
master of Bucklands,” Dorothy said 
quietly. “For this he had too much 
sense when in the greatest anger, 
which for long he has not been in, and 
has told me this.” 

“ ‘Has told’ you this?’ Alce repeated. 

“Ay, oft,” Dorothy answered. 

“I believe he told this to no one 
else,” Alce commented. 

“He did not, and said ever ’twas our 
secret, which none should know but we 
till he was dead.” 

Dorothy wept. That word “dead” of 
the father who had made her sharer of 
his secrets was not to be uttered with- 
out tears. Weeping, she stirred the 
reins again, and rode on. 


XIX. 
JOY-BELLS. 


A year had passed since the master of 
Bucklands had been laid to his rest, 
and joy-bells were again ringing from 
the church from which his passing bell 
had been tolled. 

They gave joy to John and Alce, new 
master and mistress of Bucklands. 
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The village was full of merry-makers, 
and the manor was filled with wedding- 
guests. Of the number of these last 
was Penelope, and as the wedding- 
guests strolled through the grounds of 
Bucklands, the largely sociable keeping 
to the main path, and the less largely 
sociable finding their way to by-paths, 
it so chanced that she and Parson 
found themselves in a by-path. 

It was one so far removed from the 
garden’s main thoroughfare, and the 
chief off-roads of it, that the festal 
noise which filled the air came to.it 
with the sound of music played on 
muted strings. 

Such music was very pleasant in the 
ears of Parson, and he said, smiling to 
his companion: 

“This is a very happy day, is not it, 
Penelope?” 

Penelope in her high thin note replied, 
“So, so.” 

Parson looked at her in surprise. 

She bore his glance without wincing, 
gazing straight before her and giving to 
his view her charming profile, not ren- 
dered the less charming that her mouth 
was pouted. Her whole pose was that 
of a person who had no immediate in- 
tention of turning round, and Parson, 
who liked pretty sights full as well as 
he liked pretty sounds, gave himself the 
pleasure of quietly viewing his com- 
panion. 

Penelope in her daily dress was more 
than commonly pretty, and in her gala 
dress she was bewitching. Parson felt 
more acutely than he had ever felt be- 
fore the gulf that divided him, a poor 
minister of religion, from this beautiful 
daughter of Dives. Then, blaming the 
egoist in himself that made him on 
John’s wedding day have a thought 
that did not harmonize with the joy 
called forth by that event, he said 
again, futilely endeavoring by repeti- 
tion of mere words to give his mood the 






right color: 
“This is a very happy day.” 
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“You have, Parson, said that afore,” 
Penelope snapped. 

Parson made apology for repeating 
himself, and, still revolving in a circle, 
added, not so much out of conviction 
that the thing was so, as out of a desire 
to make conversation and prolong a 
téte-a-téte with a young gentlewoman 
who, in her most aspersing mood, was 
more delighting to him than all other 
delights: 

“We are, I hope, both very happy, 
Penelope.” 

“I hope we are,” Penelope answered, 
briefly. 

“We should be so for John and Alce,” 
Parson continued. 

“Heart!” Penelope exclaimed, “I 
would be happy for myself.” 

This was very human and very err- 
ing, and Parson said some adhortatory 
words. He said them very gently, and 
as briefly as he found it possible to do 
this. He was somewhat inclined to be 
diffuse in his capacity of preacher, and 
did not find it possible to make clear to 
Penelope the wickedness of her spirit- 
ual attitude in less than some three 
minutes. 

The girl listened to him gravely. He 
had taken his stand against a tree, and 
used some gesture, just enough to help 
the right words come. Penelope, with 
imperceptible tiny steps drew towards 
a facing tree, and, with her small head 
against its great stem, listened to her 
monitor. 

A beautiful daughter of Dives is, by 
reason of a certain vantage-point which 
she occupies, as a general rule, less ad- 
monished than some others, and a high 
courage is his who upbraids her. 

That being said, it has to be said 
further that a high courage being what 
the daughters of men most admire in 
the sons of God, Parson admonishing 
Penelope was deepening her deep love 
for him. As he brought his gentle 
preaching to a close, she said, with 
shining eyes, what resolved itself into 




















a gracious intimation that he might go 
on rebuking her. 

Now it was possible to Parson to re- 
buke Penelope through a few minutes, 
but it was not possible to him to rebuke 
her through an hour’s quarter, or any 
period of time approaching that in 
length. He had done his utmost pos- 
sible, and he allowed in so many simple 
words that he had done so. 

This he did, still standing at his tree 
while Penelope still stood at hers. 

An awkward interval followed. 

While neither Parson nor Penelope 
was bound by rope to the tree at which 
he and she stood, it suddenly became 
manifest that both of them found it 
difficult to stir. 

The problem was the time-old one 
that in the case of two moving one 
must take the initiative. That neither 
of these two did so for a comparatively 
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long time has its explanation in the fact 
that the overwhelming desire with both 
was to give self to the other, and the 
beautiful daughter of Dives waited till 
that high courage which was the qual- 
ity that she most admired in the poor 
minister of religion should prompt him 
to cross the strip of path that separated 
him from her, and take what the sur- 
render in her eyes made his. 

That thing on a sudden happened, 
and the day that at noon made John 
and Alce man and wife, at sundown 
made Parson and Penelope troth- 
plighted lovers. 

Here ends the story of John Eng- 
land’s outgoing and his home-coming, 
and the chief things that happened in 
the four years that lapsed before the 
jangled music that broke out at Buck- 
lands became the music of joy-bells. 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 
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Ruskin’s death, as we all agreed, 
deprived us of the one man of letters 
who had a right to burial in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. We may rejoice that his 
representative preferred Coniston. The 
quiet churchyard in a still unpolluted 
country was certainly more appropriate 
for him than the “central roar” of what 
he somewhere calls “loathsome Lon- 
don.” But the general consent marks 
the fact that Ruskin had come to be 
recognized as a compeer of our greatest 
writers of the age. By many he is also 
revered as one who did more than al- 
most any contemporary to rouse the 
sluggish British mind from its habitual 
slumber. His career, indeed, suggests 
many regrets. His later writings are 
too often a cry of despair and vexation 
of spirit. The world is out of joint, 





and all his efforts to set it right have 
failed. To those who cannot quite 
agree that we are all driving post-haste 
to the devil, the pessimism may seem 
to indicate the want of intellectual bal- 
ance, which did much to waste sur- 
passing abilities. 
are sometimes provoking, at any rate 
they are always interesting. Though 
my intellectual idols in old days were 
of a different school, I was never so 
dull as to be indifferent to the curious 
fascinations of his books. I have been 
refreshing my memory of them lately, 
and if I cannot profess myself an ar- 
dent disciple, I have, at least, read 
with renewed or increased admiration 
of his literary power. One excellence 
is conspicuous at first sight. The car- 
dinal virtue of a good style is that 


But if his vagaries ea 
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every sentence should be alive to its 
fingers’ ends. There should be no cum- 
brous verbiage; no barren common- 
place to fill the interstices of thought; 
and no mannerism simulating emotion 
by fictitious emphasis. Ruskin has 
that virtue in the highest degree. We 
are everywhere in contact with a real 
human being—feeling intensely, think- 
ing keenly, and, even when rhetorical, 
writing, not to exhibit his style or his 
eloquence, but because his heart burns 
within him. In his later moods, indeed, 
Ruskin held that he had been too much 
given to the ornate; he had been se- 
duced by his admiration for Hooker to 
indulge in the elaborate, long-winded 
sentences; and he,had certainly had a 
weakness for very deliberate “purple 
patches.” That was a venial fault as 
a young man, and was sufficiently pun- 
ished by misdirected admiration. Peo- 
ple, as he complained, would take him 
for a coiner of fine phrases, instead of 
a real philosopher and a serious critic 
of art. “Modern Painters,” as even an 
artistic ignoramus could see, was some- 
thing much more than rhetoric. It 
was an intellectual feat which becomes 
more surprising the more one thinks of 
it. The first volume, we remember, 
was not only written when he was 
twenty-three, but when he had had, in 
some respects, a singularly narrow edu- 
cation. Ruskin, we may note, was at 
Oxford during the most exciting period 
of the “movement.” His ablest con- 
temporaries \were all going through the 
Newman fever. Ruskin seems never 
to have been aware that such a person 
as Newman existed. He amused him- 
self with geology and botany, and 
seems to have been as blind as became 
the son of a sound Evangelical wine- 
merchant to the very existence of any 
spiritual ferment. That might seem 


to prove that he cared nothing for in- 
tellectual speculations. Yet, within a 
year or two, he was writing a book of 
which it may be said that no work pro- 
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duced by an English author of the 
same period of life has ever done so 
much to set people thinking in a fresh 
direction. The generous desire to do 
justice to Turner, which prompted the 
book, led, I suppose, to the most trium- 
phant vindication of the kind ever pub- 
lished. In any case the argument was 
so forcibly put as to fall like a charge 
of lyddite into the camp of the somno- 
lent critics of the day. The book, what- 
ever its errors, is, I fancy, the only one 
in the language which treats to any 
purpose of what is called sesthetics. It 
is amusing to notice what difficulty the 
young critic has in finding any previous 
authorities to confute. He goes back 
to Locke’s essay, and Burke on the 
“Sublime and Beautiful,” and Alison 
on “Taste,” and the papers by Rey- 
nolds in Johnson’s “Idler,” which have 
also, as he remarks, the high sanction 
of their editor. In truth, English specu- 
lation on such matters was nearly a 
blank. Untrammelled by any solemn 
professors of sesthetics, Ruskin could 
be all the fresher; and perhaps the 
better able to impress readers who 
were neither philosophical nor sesthetic. 
People who shared the indifference to 
art of those dark ages (I can answer 
for one) were suddenly fascinated, and 
found to their amazement that they 
knew a book about pictures almost by 
heart. They did not foresee the day 
in which a comfortable indifference to 
artistic matters, instead of being nor- 
mal and respectable, would be pitiable 
and almost criminal. Ruskin, no doubt, 
gave the first impulse to the change. 
The popular reputation was partly 
due to passages which a severe taste 
can only just approve. Yet the worst 
one can say of such famous bits of 
rhetoric, the comparison of Claude’s 
skies with Turner’s, is, that they ap- 
proach Shelley’s finest imagery too 
nearly for prose. The rhetoric rests, 
in any case, upon some remarkable 
qualities. His defence of Turner is 

















mainly an exposition of Turner’s truth- 
fulness to nature, and shows that his 
eulogist is qualified to judge of his 
fidelity. Ruskin has watched sky and 
sea and mountains so closely, that he 
is revolted by the old conventional por- 
traits and demonstrates his point with 
extraordinary fulness of knowledge. 
He surpasses the average critic in that 
respect as a scientific specialist sur- 
passes a mere popular observer. Rus- 
kin, indeed, took himself to have a 
specially scientific mind. So far as ap- 
titude for science means power of ob- 
servation, the claim, I imagine, was per- 
fectly justified. He came, in later 
years, to detest science “in the lump,” 
and to speak of leaders of science with 
unfortunate arrogance. But his power 
of seeing the phenomena vividly was 
as remarkable as his power, not always 
shared by scientific writers, of making 
description interesting. I owe him a 
personal debt. Many people have tried 
their hands upon Alpine descriptions 
since Saussure; but Ruskin’s chapters 
seem to have the freshness of a new 
revelation. The fourth volume of 
“Modern Painters” infected me and 
other members of the Alpine Club with 
an enthusiasm for which, I hope, we 
are still grateful. Our prophet, indeed, 
ridiculed his disciples for treating Mont 
Blane as a greased pole. We might 
well forgive our satirist,’ for he had re- 
vealed a new pleasure which we might 
mix with ingredients which he did not 
fully appreciate. The power of giving 
interest and fascination even to dry 
geological details was, no doubt, due to 
the singular fervor of his nature-wor- 
ship. One pardons a lover for some ex- 
cess of interest even in the accessories 
of his mistress’s charms. How Rus- 
kin’s passion for nature-worship was 


1 I will venture to add a reminiscence. Ruskin 
was induced by his friend, St. John Tyrwhit, to at- 
tend a dinner of the Alpine Club about 1868. He 
declined to speak, and at first looked at us, I think, 
as rather questionable characters; but he rapidly 
thawed and became not only courteous, but cordially 
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developed by his surroundings may be 
learnt from many of his most interest- 
ing reminiscences. But the surround- 
ings worked upon innate predisposi- 
tions, which must have been almost 
unique. He speaks in “Modern Paint- 
ers” of the “intense joy, mingled with 
awe,” when his nurse took him to 
Friar’s Crag on Derwentwater. It was 
“comparable only to the joy of being 
near a noble and kind mistress,” and 
equally inexplicable. Long afterwards 
he tells us how, as a boy, he would pass 
entire days rambling on “Cumberland 
hillsides or staring at the lines of surf 
on a low sand,” and traces his whole 
power of judging in art to the habit 
thus acquired. In this quality, and in 
this alone, he was, he thinks, remark- 
able as a child. Most children have a 
certain taste for ponds and rocks, as 
offering romantic chances of dirt and 
danger, and as the habitat of things 
catchable, and partly, if they are imagi- 
native, as probable haunts of pirates 
and Robinson Crusoes. Those are 
surely rare who, as Ruskin tells us of 
himself, found a “strange delight” in 
getting a “land-line cutting against the 
sky.” Wordsworth was another re- 
corded instance, and Ruskin himself 
compares this early passion to that 
which prompted the famous ode. Heav- 
en lies about us in our infancy, if we 
happen to be Wordsworths or Ruskins, 
and till he had grown to manhood its 
indulgence gave him a pleasure infinite- 
ly greater than he had since found in 
anything. This enthusiasm, however 
psychologists may explain it, not only 
gave charm to Ruskin’s early writings, 
but gave the substance of the esthetic 
doctrine to which, as he observes 
rather ruefully, people would pay no 
attention. He set out with the inten- 


appreciative of our motives. I think that he called 
us “fine young men!” At any rate he joined the 
Club and was a member for many years, although, 
of course, he could still speak frankly of our frail- 
ties. 
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tion of systematically expounding a 
theory of the beautiful. Unfortunate- 
ly, he had one infirmity fatal to such 
an attempt. He was incapable of ar- 
ranging his thoughts in orderly, sym- 
metrical pigeon-holes; his mind was es- 
sentially discursive; he could see things 
more vividly than any one, and could 
argue acutely and ingeniously; but he 
had never the patience to consider how 
his thoughts should be co-ordinated, 
and wrought into consistent unity. The 
“Modern Painters,” we know, could 
never be really completed at all, be- 
cause he was attracted by all manner 
of irrelevant and collateral issues. In 
later years his incapacity for consecu- 
tive writing becomes bewildering. You 
can never tell in reading a_ lecture 
whether the next paragraph will take 
you to questions of religion, or art, or 
social evils, or autobiography. In a 
letter to Carlyle in 1855 he humorously 
declares that he is reading German 
metaphysics, poetry, political economy, 
cookery, music, geology, dress, agri- 
culture, horticulture, and navigation all 
at once, which, as he observes, “takes 
time.” No human intellect, one might 
add, performing such rapid flights from 
topic to topic could even get any of 
them fairly worked out. A letter from 
an unnamed friend, which he published 
in the “Fors Clavigera,” suggests a par- 
tial explanation. “You can,” said this 
frank critic, “see an individual con- 
crete fact better than any man of the 
generation; but an invisible fact, an 
abstraction, ... you have, I fancy, 
been as incapable of seeing as.of see- 
ing through a stone wall.” With neces- 
sary deductions from the judgment of 
a candid friend, there is, I fancy, much 
truth in this. Ruskin was too much 
absorbed in the individual and concrete 
to be a good system-monger. Intellec- 
tually, he resembles a_ short-sighted 
man to whom every detail is so abnor- 
mally vivid in turn that he forgets the 
whole. He has to make his theories— 
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if theories he must have—not by patient 
induction, but by flashes of intuition. 
His theory of the beautiful simply for- 
mulates his own childish instincts. 
Wordsworth has seen, we know, in his 
own early feelings a proof of the soul’s 
pre-existence “with God, who is our 
home.” So Ruskin, though he some- 
where calls this fanciful, regards the 
sense of beauty as a_ revelation—as 
something like the inner light of mys- 
tics. All natural beauty, he says, is 
“typical of the divine attributes;” and 
he tries to show in detail how the sense 
of beauty corresponds to a perception 
of infinity, order, symmetry, unity, and 
so forth, and how the external world 
is thus a divinely-appointed system of 
symbols, dimly recognized even in 
childhood. This theory, no doubt, is 
as good as others. Like others, indeed, 
which present themselves as a direct 
inspiration of the prophet, it may fail 
to convince opponents; and the elabora- 
tion into a symmetrical system must 
not be taken too seriously. Ruskin 
quaintly remarks how hard he found it 
to prevent his “Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture” from becoming eight or nine 
upon his hands. No doubt his first fol- 
lower, if he had found one, would have 
redistributed his symbols, and inter- 
preted various objects to mean entirely 
different truths. It should be taken as 
we take Wordsworth’s ode, not as a 
prosaic argument, but as an imagina- 
tive way of expressing his own senti- 
ments. If disputable as a general the- 
ory, it shows what the love of nature 
meant for Ruskin. To him it seemed to 
be a part of religion; and a description 
is, for him, not a mere catalogue of 
forms and colors and sensations, but 
a divine language, to be interpreted by 
the “high instincts” (if I may quote the 
inevitable ode again), before which our 
mortal nature trembles like a guilty 
thing surprised. To read the true 
meaning of these outward and visible 
signs is the function of what he calls 























the “theoretic faculty;” and, parentheti- 
cally, I may add that his theory, good 
or bad in itself, leads him to very in- 
teresting literary criticisms. I do not 
know whether the chapters in which he 
discusses the “theoretic” faculty or 
imagination will pass muster with later 
psychologists better than his theory of 
the beautiful with professors of ws- 
thetics. But I never read anything 
which seemed to me to do more than 
these chapters to make clear the true 
characteristics of good poetry. Rus- 
kin’s critical judgments are certainly 
not always right; no critic can alway 

judge rightly, unless at the cost of be 

ing thoroughly commonplace, and Rus 

kin is often wayward and sometimes 
extravagant. But his sense of what 
was excellent was so keen and genuine, 
and he could often analyze his impres- 
sions so subtly that I have seemed to 
myself (perhaps it was an illusion) to 
have really learnt something from his 
remarks. 

Ruskin’s theory suggested many dif- 
ficulties, which, indeed, is the chief use 
of a theory. Contemporary critics con- 
demned him and his clients, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, as “realists.” He was 
of a work of art was measurable en- 
tirely by the quantity of “truth” which 
it contained. In the “Modern Paint- 
ers” he is constantly struggling against 
this interpretation, though he never 
gets the point quite clear. There is a 
difficulty in carrying out the theory 
consistently. The painter, it seems, is 
to give the facts pure and simple, but 
then it is just because the facts signify 
ideas. The greater the realism, though 
it may sound paradoxical, the greater 
the idealism. If, indeed, the “love of 
nature’—the intense joy and awe 
which Ruskin and Wordsworth felt in 
their early days—be interpreted to 
mean that the natural scenery which 
Turner painted is symbolic of divine 
truths, the closer the imitation the full- 
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er will be the revelation. But when 
Ruskin is showing the marvellous ac- 
curacy of Turner’s perceptions, he 
seems to become simply scientific or 
prosaic. Turner’s merit is explained 
to be that he instinctively grasped the 
laws of mountain structure and saw 
what later geologists tried to explain. 
It is only by a kind of after-thought 
that the scenery is made to be some- 
how edifying and symbolic. There is 
a greater difficulty behind. After all, 
is the “love of nature” so clearly a re- 
ligious or moral sentiment? In a 
chapter of “Modern Painters” upon the 
“Moral of Landscape,” Ruskin tries, 
with great ingenuity, to show that the 
passion is, at any rate, congenial to the 
highest moral feelings. Yet he betrays 
some doubt. With Byron, the “love of 
nature”—if we are to take his word 
for it—was a corollary of his misan- 
thropy. He loved the deep and dark 
blue ocean precisely because it has a 
pleasant way of sending man shivering 
and howling to his gods. Is not that 
the logical view? To love rock and 
stream precisely for their wildness 
surely means that you dislike the gar- 
den and the field, which are useful to 
human beings. The love of nature, as 
interpreted by Rousseau and his fol- 
lowers, meant, in fact, a condemnation 
of civilized man—not misanthropy, in- 
deed, but a conviction of the thorough 
corruption of men as they are—what- 
ever we may hope for men as they are 
to be. 

When, in the “Modern Painters,” 
Ruskin tried to extend his theory from 
the beauty of inanimate nature to the 
beauty of organizedbeings, Ne felt 
this difficulty. Some animals, and 
many men, are undoubtedly ugly. If 
they are symbolic of anything, it is of 
something the very opposite of divine— 
of sensuality, greed and cruelty. In 
the language of his Evangelical days, 
Ruskin regards this as a result of the 
“Adamite fall.” As the love of nature 
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is essentially part of religion, he natu- 
rally comes to a theory, which identifies 
the “esthetic” with the moral or re- 
ligious instinct, and scandalized many 
people who did not wish their love of 
art to be trammelled by any crotchets 
of morality. The change from the Rus- 
kin of the “Modern Painters” to the 
Ruskin of the later days is, of course, 
marked by the develepment of this feel- 
ing. The_vileness.ofman, instead of 
the beauties of nature, becomes his 
chief preoccupation. In the early vol- 
umes he is not only enthusiastic, but 
seems to count upon the enthusiasm of 
his readers. He is exultantly smiting 
the Philistine hip and thigh with a cer- 
tain complacency; and the good time 
is coming in which Turner and the 
Pre-Raphaelites will be duly honored. 
The fervid rhetoric is the natural lan- 
guage of one who is leading a band of 
followers to the promised land. Some- 
thing gradually changed, not his char- 
acter, but his habitual tone of feeling. 
In his natural temper, he tells us he has 
most sympathy with Marmontel; in 
his “enforced and accidental temper,” 
with Swift. If any one asks how 
Swift was soured, there is no want of 
sufficient explanation. We cannot say 
‘of Ruskin that he ever became 
'“soured;” the genial and generous qual- 
‘ities which suggest the comparison to 
Marmontel were always there; but, cer- 
tainly, his “enforced and accidental 
temper” became only too like Swift's. 
The modern Englishman was, for him, 
painfully like the Yahoo. A man hard- 
ly becomes a pessimist out of simple 
logic, and Ruskin had personal sorrows 
and sufferings, and an exquisitely-sen- 
sitive and affectionate nature. The 
intellectual change was, perhaps, rather 
effect than cause, but it was, at any 
rate, characteristic. He was distracted 
from the “Modern Painters” by the 


2So Mill tells us in his Autobiography that a pas- 
sage in Marmontel’s Memoirs gave him the first 
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keen interest in architecture which 
produced the “Stones of Venice” and 
the “Seven Lamps.” The study gave 
prominence to a new point of view. 
In his early work he might pass for a 
believer in progress. The “love of na- 
ture” is in some sense a product of the 
last century or two, and the modern 
painters of whom he wrote, with 
Turner at their head, were, he thought, 
incomparably superior to Claude or 
Salvator. But, in architecture, he saw 
decay instead of progress. The ancient 
buildings, whose glory he set forth, 
were being recklessly destroyed or “re- 
stored,” and the art of building itself 
was a thing of the past. Great archi- 
tecture presupposes continuous tradi- 
tions and a certain social harmony. The 
medizval cathedrals were the product 
of a spontaneous instinct, in which each 
man took his part as naturally as the 
bee in the honeycomb, and thought as 
little of his separate interests. We have 
lost the power because society has been 
disintegrated; instead of a common 
ideal, we have a dozen conflicting fash- 
ions, and depend upon self-seeking 
architects, and greedy contractors and 
demoralized workmen. hatever may 
be the true way of statimg the relation 
between urt and morals, there is a 
close connection between good art and 
sound social conditions. \If a people be- 
come selfish and brutaliZed, no national 
art, at least, can flourish.) Far be it from 
me to attempt an accurate statement; 
but I cannot doubt that Ruskin’s vehe- 
ment assertions were, at least, approxi- 
mations to a most important truth. He 
was thus in face of a dilemma. Deli- 
cate and refined natures, indeed, might 
shut themselves up in a Tennysonian 
“palace of art,” and cultivate ideals as 
remote as possible from the prosaic 
ugliness of the modern world. Rus- 
kin’s sympathies and moral feelings 


help in rousing him from his youthful fit of melan- 
choly. 
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were too strong. Even in his early 
writings he objected to use the word 
“esthetic,” because it suggested the 
effeminate taste which “ministers to 
morbid sensibilities.” Like William 
Morris, on the same grounds, he held 
that art as a social product could only 
be renewed by regenerating society 
itself. That was a tolerably large en- 
terprise, into which he threw himself 
with, perhaps, more energy than reflec- 
tion; but which led, at least, to the ut- 
terance of some very pungent and 
much-needed truths. 

About 1860 he began his warfare 
against the creed of the modern world, 
which, for him, was represented by the 
Political Economists. He was taken 
to be a dangerous heretic. Thackeray 
had to stop “Unto this Last” in the 
Cornhill, and Froude to decline “Mu- 
nera Pulveris” for Fraser. The strength 
of the popular prejudice surprises later 
readers. For some years we have been 
flouting the old Political Economists 
with a scorn as unqualified as the re- 
spect with which they were formerly 
greeted. Ruskin, indeed, had prece- 
dents erough for identifying political 
economy with the degrading and ma- 
terializing tendencies of modern soci- 
ety. The doctrine had been denounced 
from its very birth by Conservatives, 
Socialists, and Radicals of many types 
as heartily as Ruskin could wish. 

“He declared himself to be an inter- 


~~ preter of Carlyle, to whom, as he said, 





he owed more than to any one, and 
who had spoken the whole truth about 
the matter in “Past and Present.” No 
one could acknowledge an intellectual 
debt more loyaily and heartily, and 
Carlyle’s philosophy in general, as well 
as his special denunciations of the 
“dismal science,” had clearly a potent 
influence upon his disciple. The Chris- 
tian Socialists, too, with whom Ruskin 
associated, were protesting against the 
old orthodox doctrine- in the same 
spirit—to say nothing of other critics 
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who arose within the ranks of the 
Economists themselves. There was 
nothing new in the simple fact of a re- 
volt. Carlyle, however, to the ordinary 
Briton, passed for an eccentric old 
Diogenes—a railer at things in general, 
or perhaps a humorist whose misan- 
thropy was half affectation. The Chris- 
tian Socialists might be amiable and 
excellent crotchet-mongers, whose phil- 
anthropy wanted common sense. And 
undoubtedly there was a vulgar ver- 
sion of Political Economy, which used 
the orthodox phrases ignorantly and 
blatantly enough, preached an absolute 
and selfish “individualism,” and discov- 
ered that every scheme of social reform 
was somehow condemned by inexorable 
scientific law. Ruskin, therefore, re- 
solved, he tells us, to come to close 
quarters with pseudo-science; and to 
make it the “central work of his life to 
write an exhaustive treatise upon Po- 
litical Economy.” He began apparent- 
ly by reading Ricardo and Mill and 
such other authorities with attention, 
though with a strong impression that 
they would turn out to be humbugs. 





One result was that he attributed to /, 


some of his opponents, to J. S. Mill in 
particular, a complicity with a vulgar, 
version of their doctrines which they 
altogether repudiated. He should have 
recognized that Mill could speak as em- 
phatically as himself of the injustice 
of the actual social order, and sym- 
pathized quite as much with the Social- 
ist aspiration. There was, undoubted- 
ly, a radical antagonism of principle; 
but Ruskin was too passionately eager 
to distinguish between the stupid and 
selfish opponents and men whose abil- 
ity and genuine zeal he ought to have 
appreciated. 

Ruskin’s assault on 
Econcmists scandalized the public. The 
craftsmen still believed implicitly in 
their Diana of the Ephesians. Car- 
lyle’s huge growls had passed over 
men’s heads like distant thunder, too 
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vague to be effective. Ruskin meant 
to be the lightning, striking distinct and 
tangible points. He had, as he had 
showed in his other works, a singular 
power of putting nasty questions, of 
hitting weak points, exposing loose 
and wordy phrases, and generally mak- 
ing himself disagreeable to self-com- 
placent phrase-mongers. He succeeded 
in irritating if not in convincing. For 
he was sure the respectable world shut 
its ears and kept him out of correct 
periodicals. Naturally, he has now the 
credit which comes to the earlier 
mouthpieces of a rising sentiment. I 
cannot believe, indeed, that those “ar- 
rows of the chase”—to adopt his title 
for his occasional letters—really ad- 
vanced economics. He could make 
special points, but not construct a mere 
scientific theory. His moral sense was 
in too great a hurry to step in. He 
could not look at the facts quietly be- 
fore fulminating his spiritual censures. 
When, for example, he convinced him- 
self that usury was wicked, he jumped 
—most generously, but most impatient- 
ly—to rash and, as I think, absurd con- 
clusions. To tell him that his theory 
would be fatal to the whole structure 
of modern industry might convince 
him that it must be true, for modern 
industry is one mass of corruption. To 
me, I confess, his doctrine seems to 
show that one’s conscience may be a 
dangerous guide unless it condescends 
to be enlightened by patient and im- 
partial enquiry. We cannot honor too 
cordially Ruskin’s sensibility to social 
evils, and the vehement hatred of base- 
ness and brutality which inspired his 
headlong assault. But one result of his 
errors was that they gave some appar- 
ent excuse to the infinitely commoner 
fault of cultivating indifference. 
| Ruskin’s righteous indignation took, 
it must_be admitted, some very queer 
forms. “I will put up with this state 
of things not an hour longer,” he says, 
n the first letter of the “Fors Clavi- 
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gera.” The singular series which fol- 
lowed must always be one of the curi- 
osities of literature. No man of genius, 
in the first place, ever treated_his pub- 
lic with such unceremoenious- frankness. 
One is often inclined to accept his own 
view that his style has improved by 
increased directness and sacrifice of 
rhetorical ornament. 





highest point. The twenty-fifth letter 
begins, @propos to nothing, with a fa- 
mous receipt for a “Yorkshire Goose- 
pie,” a Brobdingnagian pie, which en- 
gulfs also a turkey, ducks, woodcocks, 
a hare and any quantity of spices and 
butter. He proceeds at once to a de- 
scription of the British penny, diverges 
into heraldry, and ends by an account 
of Edward III’s fight with the French 
at Calais. Amazed correspondents, he 
tells us, enquired into the meaning of 
this pie, and his answer, though it man- 
ages to introduce an assault upon Dar- 
winism, hardly clears the point. One 
can hardly doubt that the discursive- 
hess and eccentricity were indicative 
of a morbid irritability of brain which 
was to cloud his intellect, and which is 
the best apology for certain utterances 
which offended his readers. When a 
correspondent complained of his speak- 
ing of Mill and Mr. Herbert Spencer as 
“geese,” he replied that he said so sim- 
ply because he “knew a goose when he 
saw one.” Other phrases show a rude- 
ness strange in one who, in personal 
intercourse, was the most courteous of 
men. When, indeed, he had said some- 
thing specially sharp, he generally pro- 
ceeded to insist upon the extreme care 
and moderation of his language. 
“Whatever is set down for you in 
‘Fors,’ ”’ he says, “is assuredly true, in- 
evitable, trustworthy to the uttermost, 
however strange.” He quaintly ad- 


mits, in a note, that he may make a 
mistake or two upon merely “accessory 
points.” 


Such extravagancies, and 
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there are plenty of them, shocked the 
critic of well-regulated mind. Mat- 
thew Arnold, if I remember rightly, re- 
fers to some of them as instances of 
British_-erudity. We may forgive them 
/ if we take them as due to a physical 
cause. No doubt, however, he had a 
tendency to such escapades; he took a 
pleasure, as he admits somewhere, in 
a “freakish” exaggeration of his nat- 
ural humor. Carlyle used often to 
qualify his extravagant remarks by a 
huge guffaw, which implied that he 
was only half serious; and Ruskin’s 
sharp sayings were entitled to the same 
allowance. He is partly soothing him- 
self by equivalents for a good “mouth- 
filling” oath, and partly amusing him- 
self by the neatness with which he 
can hit a weak point. 

The “Fors,” however, shows feeling, 
deep and genuine enough. It fully ex- 
plains his enforced resemblance to 
Swift. He is as vehement, if neither 
so coarse nor so pithy. “I perceive,” 
he says, “that I live in the midst of a 
nation of thieves and murderers; that 
everybody round me is trying to rob 
everybody else, and that, not bravely 
and strongly, but in the most cowardly 
and loathsome way of lying trade; 
that ‘Englishman’ is now merely an- 
other word for blackleg and swindler; 
and English honor and _ courtesy 
changed to the sneaking and the smiles 
of a whipped peddler, an inarticulate 
Autolycus, with a steam hurdy-gurdy 
instead of a voice. He only hopes to 
‘pluck up some drowned honor by the 
back’ out of this festering mass of 
scum of the earth and miserable coagu- 
lation of frog-spawn soaked in ditch- 
water.” He follows an equally bitter 
passage elsewhere by observing that 
his words are “temperate and accurate 
—except in short-coming of blame.” 
A few great teachers, he tells us, even 
Carlyle and Emerson, accept too easily 
the comforting belief that right—will 
speedily become might.-That is not the 
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ordinary view of Carlyle, who was 
gloomy enough for most of us. Rus- 
kin, in passages like the above, seems 
to be trying to surpass his master. The 
attempt led him often enough to over- 
shoot the mark. It is not fair to say 
that we are worse than Eccelin of 
Padua, who slew 2,000 innocent persons 
to maintain his power, whereas we 
lately slew in cold blood 500,000 per- 
sons by slow starvation—that is, as he 
explains, did not prevent a famine in 
Orissa. The cases are not strictly par- 
allel. In spite of such feats of logic, 
Ruskin’s bitter utterances constantly 
made you wince. His attacks on mod- 
ern society might be caricatures, but 
clearly there were very ugly things 
to caricature. Whether he bewailed 
the invasion of country solitudes 
by railways and the invasion of 
suburban villas, or the mean and 
narrow life of the dwellers in 
villas, or went further and produced 
hideous stories of gross brutality in 
the slums of London or Manchester, 
he had an unpleasant plausibility. If 
you tried to reply that such things 
were not unprecedented, you felt that 
the line of defence was rather mean, 
and that even if Ruskin was over an- 
gry, you had no business to be too cool. 
When I read “Fors” I used always to 
fancy that I could confute him, and 
yet to feel uncomfortable that he might 
be essentially in the right. The evils 
which had stung so fine a nature to 
such wrath must, at least, be grievous. 

How much Ruskin did to awaken 
people sense of social diseases, or 
how far his osis was correct, is 
another question. I am only consider- 
ing the literary aspect. Ruskin is now 
often compared to his master, and al- 
though attempts to compare great 
writers, and especially to place them 
in order of merit, are generally vexa- 
tious, the relation between the master 
and his disciple may suggest certain 
points. In the twenty-five years which 
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preceded Ruskin’s assault upon the 
Economists, Carlyle had been, one may 
say, the leader of the intellectual op- 
position. He‘denounced the prevailing 
tendencies, one outcome of which was in 
his dialect the “pig philosophy” of Utili- 
tarians and Materialists. His disciples 
were few, and even those who shared 
his antipathies were often shocked by 
his rugged idiosyncrasies and what 
seemed to be his deliberate mannerisms. 
Yet; considered as a prophet, it seems 
to‘me that Carlyle had a far-more po- 
tent influence upon the more thoughtful 
syoung men of the time than Ruskin 
‘ever possessed. He might be grotesque 
and extravagant, but his influence em- 
bodied a more vigorous and coherent 
philosophy. He had the uncompromis- 
ing thoroughness of the Puritan, and 
this involved a quaint contrast. Car- 
lyle, as a descendant of John Knox, 
approved of the sentiment, “May the 
devil fly away with the fine artsy’ He 
sympathized with Cromwell's view of 
the right methou of dealing with cathe- 
drals, and would have been ready 
enough to smash painted windows and 
deface the images of saints. Ruskin, 
who drew his early religious impres- 
sion from an enfeebled version of Puri- 
tanism, was alienated from it precisely 
by this iconoclastic tendency. /Though 
/ he never followed Newman, he came to 
admire medizeval art so warmly that 
he has some difficulty in explaining 
why, at a later period, he did not be- 
come a Catholic.) There was a point of 
contact, no dowbt, in the hatred of the 
“pig philosophy” (the word does not 
represent my own prejudices) and Rus- 
kin’s conviction of the desirable subor- 
dination of art to morality. Ruskin 
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saw, as he tells us, that art had decayed 
as much in Catholic as in Protestant 
countries, and fell back upon a religious 
creed, vague enough except as express- 
ing antipathy to scientific materialism. 
But his version is curiously modified 
in the process of engrafting the love of 
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the beautiful 
philosophy. 
The arrogance of Ruskin’s language 
was partly adopted from Carlyle, and, 
indeed, is one of the awkward conse- 
quences of being an inspired prophet. 
It is implied in your very position that 
your opponents are without an essen- 
tial mental faculty. You do not con- 
descend to argue, but have a direct 
vision of truth not perceptible to the 
blind. Carlyle’s famous conversion 
left him facing the “Everlasting No” 
of Atheism in a humor of “indignation 
and grim fire-eyed defiance.” But he 
held equally that we must disengage 
ourselves from the old creeds and 
legends which were once the embodi- 
ment of, but had now become mere ob- 
structions to the religious spirit. We 
must “clear our minds from cant,” and 
“cant” included a great deal that was 
dear to weaker brethren. Ruskin, 
without positively dissenting, repre- 
sents a different sentiment. He really 
loved the old symbols which, to Car- 
lyle, appeared to be outworn rags of 
“Houndsditch.” It is characteristic 
that, while professing his debt to Car- 
lyle, he associates him (of all people) 
with George Herbert, the Anglican 
divine. He was affected, at times, not 
only by the sweetness of sentiment 
of Herbert’s poetry, but by the in- 
genuity in finding everywhere symbols 
of religious truth. The method be- 
comes characteristic; as external nature 
is a divine symbolism, the old religious 
art, and all great poetry and philos- 
ophy, Shakespeare and Dante and 
Homer and the Book of Genesis, 
are a kind of mystic adumbra- 
tion of esoteric truths. The “Tem- 
pest” is an allegory; the labyrinths of 
Crete and the legend of the Sirens con- 
tain profound wisdom. Though he did 
not read German, he was impressed 
by the second part of “Faust,” just 
because it is intolerably allegorical, 
and has, it appears, a bearing upon the 
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theory of usury. Qutaintly enough, he 
complains that the greatest men have 
found it necessary to wrap up their 
truths in enigmas soluble only by the 
wise; and declares that even the para- 
bles in the New Testament are “neces- 
sarily misleading’ to the profane. 
When a man interprets books or, as 
sometimes happens, history by his 
fancy instead of his understanding, he 
becomes simply absurd to plain com- 
mon sense, unless one gives him credit 
for not being quite in earnest. But 
if considered merely as products of 
graceful fancy, investing tender feeling 
or sharp satire with the charm of poeti- 
cal ingenuity, his discourses sometimes 
make admirable literature. The very 
titles of his books, the “Sesame and 
J.ilies’ and “Love’s Meinie,” and so 
forth, are promises that his moralizing 
shall be transfigured into the most po- 
etical forms. I do not know that the 
promise is always kept; the fancies be- 
come too palpably arbitrary, and ag- 
gravate the strange diseursiveness. But 
the little book which seems to be the 
most popular, the “Sesame and Lilies,” 
deserved its success. His style, I think, 
was at its best. He can still be as 
eloquent as of old, though less ornate; 
and though the argument wanders a 
little, he manages to give a regular and 
concentrated expression of his real con- 
victions. The last section in that vol- 
ume, “The Mystery of Life and its 
Arts,” is, to my mind, the most perfect 
of his essays. .Perhaps I am a little 
prejudiced by its confession, franker 
than usual, of the melancholy convic- 
tion that, after all, life is a mystery; 
and no solution really satisfactory. It 
is a good bit of pessimism, especially 
if you omit the moral at the end. 

To most admirers, however, this 
would hardly be a recommendation. 
Rather they were drawn to Ruskin 
because, in spite of the gloomy views 
which he shared with Carlyle, he did 
not give the same impression of “grim 
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fire-eyed despair.” Garni we used 
to say, though he cotld denounce the 
world, could suggest no remedy. Rus- 
kin, hardly more hopeful in fact, was 
yet always suggesting a possible regen- 
eration. Wisdom is to be found, though 
it is strangely hidden away; and the 
Marmontel side of him comes out in 
his pictures of a conceivable Utopia. 
There is something pathetic in the kind 
of helpless and yet enthusiastic way 
in which he compounds the scheme of 
the “St. George’s Company.” He pro- 
tests that he only undertakes such a 
task against his will; he would infinite- 
ly rather plunge into his favorite stud- 
ies; he is forced to try and reform the 
world, because the sight of all the 
wrongs and miseries is a torment to 
his spirit, and because he can find no 
one else to share his views or take up 
the burthen. He showed that he was 
in earnest by lavish generosity, and 
managed, at least, to start a museum. 
He seems to have made an oversight 
characteristic of nearly all founders of 
such societies. He began, as they all 
begin, by acquiring a piece of freehold 
land. He arranged, which also seems 
to be a piece of fascinating amusement, 
for the currency which his followers 
were to use when they were estab- 
lished. The difficulty which he never 
really contemplated was the rather 
serious one, how the society was to be 
kept in order. His tenants are to adopt 
the laws of “Florence in the fourteenth 
century’—with some modifications. 
Above all things, they are to renounce 
altogether the modern heresies about 
liberty. Implicit obedience to the 
“Master” is to be a first prin- 
ciple. They are to make a curious pro- 
fession of faith embodying this promise, 
and they are to keep their vows. They 
will prosper, he says, because they will 
all be strictly honest, and their word, 
therefore, implicitly accepted in all 
transactions. If the founder of a new 
society could be sure that all his fol- 
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lowers would be perfectly good and ab- 
solutely obedient, he would, no doubt, 
have surmounted the great initial diffi- 
culty. He is more likely, it is to be 
feared, to collect a mixed crowd of 
fanatics and humbugs, ready to dispute 
his authority or sponge upon his benev- 
olence. But that is the criticism of 
cold common sense, which would be in- 
appropriate. The Utopia served to set 
forth Ruskin’s view of the existing so- 
cial evils and contrast them with an 
ideal of a purer and sweeter life. He 
contrasts a sketch of peasant life from 
Marmontel with the gangs of rowdy 
laborers who, it appears, cultivate Cali- 
fornian fields with the help of the latest 
machinery; or takes an idyllic story 
from Gotthelf, the Swiss novelist—un- 
known, I must confess, to me; or re- 
calls the wholesome Tyrolese peasant 
whom he has heard singing “like a 
robin” in the still uncorrupted, moun- 
tain-guarded districts. It is the old 
story of the men of nature contrasted 
with corruption and luxury. He seems, 
for a moment, to be in the most con- 
genial surroundings at Assisi, copying 
Giotto’s dream of the marriage of St. 
Francis to the Lady Poverty. He ad- 
mits that he does not quite like the 
look of St. Francis’s camel’s-hair coat, 
and doubts whether the Saint’s vow 
of poverty was the right thing. Per- 
haps, however, a Ruskin in an earlier 
period might have really founded an 
order, instead of fondly imagining one; 
and, perhaps, it would have illustrated 
once more the tendency of impossible 
ideals to stimulate a reaction to cor- 
ruption. If I were capable of compos- 
ing “imaginary conversations,” I should 
try one between St. Francis and some 
sound political economist, Malthus, for 
example, and contrast the idealist who 
scorns all compromise, and proposes to 
change men into angels off-hand, and 
the solid, matter-of-fact reasoner who 
perceives—perhaps too clearly—that we 
shall not develop wings just yet. Both 


classes, I take it, are useful, but there 
ean be no doubt which is most beloved. 
With all Ruskin’s waywardness and 
dogmatism, and hopeless collisions with 
common sense he attracts people who 
lean to the ideal side—little as he could 
himself hope to fight victoriously 
against the great brutal forces of the 
world. It is tolerably clear that ma- 
chinery will be made and coal-mines 
worked, and even that men will take 
interest for money for some time to 
come. But we may hope that steam 
engines are not really in deadly antag- 
onism to all virtue and purity and sim- 
plicity of life; and that the leaven of 
Ruskin’s teaching may further the de- 
sirable reconciliation. 

Such problems are beyond me. The 
real charm of Ruskin will, perhaps, be 
perceptible to the future reader in a 
region less disturbed by controversy. 
Ruskin’s distaste for the actual world 
led him often to look fondly to the days 
of his infancy, when there were still 
honest merchants and\unpolluted fields 
even at Dulwich, and some people— 
especially his father and mother—who 
could lead simple lives of reasonable 
happiness. People, I observe, have 
lately acquired a habit of insisting 
upon the extraordinary stupidity and 
selfishness of the last generation. They 
are good enough sometimes to make 
allowances for poor people born before 
the Reform Bill, on the ground that it 
is unfair to the historian to apply to 
a rude age the loftier standards of 
modern life. It is pleasant for the el- 
derly to be reminded that some of 
their fathers and mothers were really 
worthy people, though Ruskin’s esti- 
mate cannot be taken as unbiassed. To 
say the truth, one has a kind of sus- 
picion that the objects of his reverence 
would not have appeared to us quite 
as they do to him. That does not pre- 
vent the “Preterita” from being one 
of the most charming examples of the 
most charming kind of literature. | No 
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autobiographer surpasses him in fresh- 
ness and fulness of memory, nor in the 
power of giving interest to the appar- 
ently commonplace. There is an even 
remarkable absence of striking inci- 
dent, but somehow or other the story 
fascinates, and in the last resort, no 
doubt,on account of the unconscious 
revelation of character. One point is 
the way in which a singular originality 
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of mind manages to work out a chan- 
nel for itself, though hedged in by the 
prejudices-of a sufficiently narrow- 
minded class and an almost over- 
strained deference to his elders and his 
spiritual guides. But it is enough to 
say here that the book should be ac- 
ceptable even to those to whom his so- 
cial and artistic dogmas have ceased to 
have much significance. 
Leslie Stephen. 
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When winds are breathing faint perfume, 
And crimson tints the eastern skies, 

When like a spectre from the tomb 
The wan moon slowly fades and dies, 

* - When overhead the skylarks rise, 

And love-notes from the willows steal: 
This is the melody I prize, 

The music of the ringing reel. 


When overhead the pine-trees gloom, 
Where fitfully the low wind sighs— 
The woof that threads the river’s loom— 
While o’er its face the swallow flies, 

I mark the noon’s half-sleepy eyes, 
The murmuring river’s wash I feel, 

And hear, while sink the deadly flies, 
The music of the ringing reel. 


When from afar the bittern’s hoom 
Sweeps weirdly, and the landrail’s cries 


Come harshly, when the cornflowers bloom, 


4 


Like never-ceasing threnodies, 

When o’er the darkened river flies 
My careful cast; to cheer my zeal 

There comes a note of sweet surprise, 
The music of the ringing reel. 


Envoy. 


Prince, howe’er gray or bright the skies 
At morn or noon or night may steal 
Their onward way, I only prize 
The music of the ringing reel. 


W. Cuthbertson. 
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The annual drawing for the conscrip- 
tion was over at Palazzuole, and the 
forty dark-browed lads on whom the 
lot had fallen were dispersing by com- 
panies to their homes in the neighbor- 
ing mountain villages. To each of 
these young dwellers in the Apennines 
the result of their recent dip into the 
urn of Fate signified entrance upon a 
life more or less distasteful, involving 
probable expatriation to regions where 
wasting malarial fevers and dark- 
skinned foes given to murdering prison- 
ers and wounded in cold blood were be- 
lieved to count among the common- 
places of the Italian soldier’s existence. 
To some of them it meant even more, 
suggesting vividly the ruin of poor 
homes sustained hitherto by the labor 
of their hands, a vision of paternal 
fields abandoned to neglect, of mothers 
and sisters reduced to the extremity of 
penury which in Italy finds even the 
peasant’s coarse bread too costly, and 
is fain to keep itself alive upon chest- 
nuts. Yet ail alike assumed an air of 
defiant cheerfulness, and the boy whose 
departure on the morrow to his garri- 
son town must leave a crippled father 
without a hand to prune the family 
vines, or a troop of little half-clad 
brothers a prey to semi-starvation, 
sang and shouted as loudly as the rest. 

Thus Andrea Baldi, of Castel San 
Martino, was all jests and smiles so 
long as his half-dozen comrades in mis- 
fortune were by, but no sooner had 
these parted company from him, leav- 
ing him to make his way along the 
rough mule track which led to his soli- 
tary home while they pursued their 
way to the village, a quarter of a mile 
farther on, than his young face let fall 
the mask of gaiety. He looked up at 
the confused mass of white houses hud- 
dled against the brow of the hill above 


him, and down across the valley below 
—a typical valley of the Apennines, 
with a swift turbulent river babbling 
and foaming through its dark green 
depths, and great forest-clothed spurs, 
their purple gloom dashed here and 
there with a white fleck of waterfall, 
overshadowing it on every side, them- 
selves overshadowed by frowning 
peaks still capped with snow (for the 
month was early April and spring 
comes late to the Tuscan Highlands); 
and his wandering eyes, coming back 
to rest on ‘the sunny hillside ledge be- 
tween the two, where his mother’s 
pink-walled cottage basked among 
flowering vines, grew dark with sor- 
rowful prevision. Already he seemed 
to see the neat vineyard overrun with 
weeds and the roof of the homestead 
crumbling into decay. Even for a 
grown man it was no easy matter to 
wring a living out of this strip of rocky 
soil. And his next brother, Pietro—the 
widow’s best aid henceforward—was 
but twelve years old! 

Andrea said some bitter things about 
the conscription, under his breath, as 
he clambered slowly downwards tow- 
ards the little pink house. He was in 
no haste to reach it and kill his moth- 
er’s last hope—the hope that he might 
have drawn a “lucky number.” 

But watch was being kept for him. 
Before his hand touched the door it 
was flung open from within, and a 
woman stood on the threshold--a 
woman of forty, who looked sixty, 
wrinkled and sharp-featured, with an 
agonized question in her sunken dark 
eyes. 

“It is so, my son?” 

“Gid, my mother, it is so. Courage! 
It was to be. And the years will soon 
pass—” 

Antonia Baldi interrupted wildly: 























“Oh, you talk, you talk! It is so easy 
for the young to talk—the young who 
go away. But what of us who stay be- 
hind—who are old, and must die before 


they come back? It was to be? Nay, 
say I—but it shall not be! The saints 
help those who help’ themselves. 


The substitute shall be brought be- 
fore I sleep. I have the money 
ready.” 

Andrea contemplated his mother with 
a troubled expression. Clearly she was 
beside herself. 

“Cara mia madre,” he said soothingly, 
“TI think you hardly know what a sub- 
stitute costs.” 

Antonia broke into an _ hysterical 
laugh. “Do I not? Who should know 
better than I, seeing—but I will show 
thee, unbelieving boy!” 

She hurried away into the inner room, 
coming back, after a moment, with a 
coarse blue knitted stocking in her 
hand and a glow of triumph on her 
worn face. 

“TI do not know, eh? See here!” 

With trembling fingers she dragged 
out the contents of the stocking, heap- 
ing them on the battered table between 
her and her son. Andrea started in as- 
tonishment at the heap, in which a few 
coins, silver and bronze, mingled with 
notes of every size and degree of greasi- 
ness: notes for one lira, for five lire, for 
twenty, for fifty. 

“But how?” he stammered. 

It appeared that Antonia had been 
engaged for years in amassing this 
hoard against the present evil day. She 
‘had given Signor Piave of Palazzuole a 
mortgage on the vineyard—oh, Andrea 
need not make wry faces; he could pay 
that off in a few years by hiring him- 
self out during harvest and vintage!— 
she had sold her jewellery—“the neck- 
lace and earrings were good weight of 
gold, thou knowest; besides, they had 
been in our family nigh on a hundred 
and fifty years, and it seems that the 
older nowadays the better.” Then she 
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had been very careful with the house- 
hold expenses. 

“Which means that you have starved 
yourself. I understand now, blind dolt 
that I have been!” Andrea cried, gaz- 
ing at that emaciated figure before him 
through a mist of tears which did no 
dishonor to his manhood. 

“What matter, carino, so long as I 
keep thee? Thou wilt go to Giambat- 
tista Crestola to-night.” 

Andrea hesitated. To ask Giambat- 
tista Crestola, of all men in San Mar- 
tino, to be his substitute. No! that he 
could not do! And yet—since Giambat- 
tista alone was of the right age? His 
wavering glance travelled from the lit- 
tle heap on the table to his mother’s 
quivering features and imploring eyes; 
he set his teeth hard. “I'll go,” he mut- 
tered, and went without another word. 

Antonia awaited his return with per- 
fect confidence. When he came back 
(secretly half relieved) to report his 
mission a failure—Giambattista, having 
lost two cousins by fever in Erythrea 
during the past two years, was not to 
be tempted even by Andrea’s pile of 
greasy notes—she was at first incredu- 
lous of having heard him aright. Then 
she fell into a passion of despair, hurl- 
ing reproaches at his head. If he had 
put the matter properly before Giam- 
battista, Giambattista would certainly 
have consented. Was he not as poor as 
arat? Did not the whole Crestola fam- 
ily go barefoot, and live upon chestnuts 
and bilberries? No, the thing was clear! 
Andrea wished to leave her and the 
children, did not ca’e to buy his ex- 
emption, therefore he had deliberately 
discouraged the one man who might do 
so from taking his place! 

Andrea met these accusations with 
outward patience, but inwardly his soul 
rose in revolt. Was it not enough that 
he had humiliated himself to the dust 
for his mother’s sake, but she must as- 
sail him with insulting suspicions? The 
moment came when he could endure 
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her frenzied reproaches no longer, and 
flung out of the house and down the 
path into the valley, muttering that this 
world was altogether an abode of dark- 
ness, and he the most miserable man in 
it. 

However, as he left the hill-track, 
rough with rolling stones, to cross the 
stretch of meadow-land on which the 
goats and shaggy black cattle of San 
Martino were peacefully grazing, he 
caught sight of Caterina Serchi not a 
hundred yards ahead; and suddenly the 
world became a place of light again, 
and his own prospects not quite intoler- 
able after all. 

He made haste to overtake the slim 
figure in crimson petticoat and white 
bodice, panting out “Caterina!” as he 
ran. Caterina did not pause, nor turn 
her graceful dark head. She was an ex- 
tremely dignified young person, who 
considered that her own position and 
her father’s—was not she the acknowl- 
edged beauty of San Martino, and he 
the landlord of the Spada d’oro and the 
richest man in the village?—demanded 
from her a certain haughtiness of car- 
riage. When Andrea reached her side, 
the tone in which she addressed him 
would have befitted an affable princess. 

“Oh, is it you, Andrea Baldi? Good 
evening. Did you find it hot on the 
road to-day?” 

“Yes—no—I don’t remember. Cater- 
ina, I’m drawn for the army.” 

Caterina walked on, looking straight 
in front of her. “That’s unfortunate— 
since you dislike the idea of serving so 
much.” 

The blood sprang to Andrea’s face. 
“What do you mean?” he demanded 
huskily. 

“Well, seeing that you only drew the 
number this morning, and that you’ve 
already invited another man to go in 
your place—” 

“He is not going,’ Andrea interposed. 

Caterina waved her hand. “So I have 
heard. I wonder that he should refuse; 


surely to be a soldier is better than 
spending all one’s life grubbing among 
vine-roots!” (“This comes of that ser- 
geant of Bersaglieri dancing three 
times with her at the festa in Sant’ 
Elena,” thought poor Andrea to him- 
self.) “Yes, I wonder at Giambattista; 
but I wonder still more at you, Andrea 
Baldi! I shouldn’t have fancied”—in a 
significant tone—‘that you’d care to 
ask a favor of Giambattista Crestola.” 

Andrea’s color deepened. He knew 
what Caterina’s tone meant. She was 
thinking of that unlucky occasion 
when, as a boy of fourteen, he had 
fought Giambattista Crestola on her be- 
half—and been beaten. Caterina had 
had no great opinion of his personal 
valor ever since, he believed. It was 
nothing to her that Giambattista at 
that time had been taller than he by 
half a head, and heavier by nearly a 
stone; girls take small account of such 
trifling disadvantages. Clenching his 
hands, Andrea inquired: 

“Cannot you guess why I brought 
myself to ask it?” 

“No,” with a pitiless shrug of her 
shoulders. “Unless, indeed, you are 
afraid to go.” 

Upon this Andrea’s passion burst 
bonds. She might despise his love if 
she pleased; she had no right to call 
him coward. Would she have him break 
his mother’s heart? throw back into his 
mother’s face the hard-earned savings 
of years? He was as brave as any 
Giambattista of them all, and so he 
would show her and show the world, 
once he was in Africa with a rifle in 
his hand. 

“Do—do—” Caterina made a desper- 
ate attempt to laugh, and broke into a 
flood of tears—“‘do you suppose I wish 
to think that of you?” 

If Andrea had been five-and-twenty 
he would doubtless have known how 
to take advantage of this surprising 
loss of self-control on Caterina’s part, 
but he was only nineteen, a simple boy, 


























to whom the village innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter appeared a compound of queen and 
angel. So he contented himself with 
kissing her sleeve furtively, as she 
leaned sobbing against a friendly boul- 
der by the wayside, whispering at the 
same time: “If I should win the cross 
out there, Caterina, could you—would 
you—love me a little?” 

This ill-judged humility had the effect 
of stanching Caterina’s tears. In a 
twinkling she was looking round upon 
Andrea with her most provoking air. 

“How can I tell what I might do in 
such an extremely improbable case? I 
do not think you stand in much danger 
of winning crosses, Andrea; you are far 
too prudent.” 

A cruel speech; and next day, when 
Andrea and his fellow conscripts, their 
wide hats gay with long streamers of 
ribbon of many colors, had marched 
away down the mountain-road, it 
would seem that Caterina repented it; 
for, on Carlotta Casale, the baker's 
daughter, remarking innnocently, “An- 
drea Baldi is one who does not take 
kindly to soldiering; didst notice how 
glum he looked?” Caterina turned upon 
her fiercely: “Well—and if he did? 
Hasn’t he just said farewell to his 
mother, heart-of-stone? There’s no 
braver lad in all Tuscany than Andrea 
Baldi! I don’t care who the other may 
be!” With this defiant sentence Cater- 
ina walked away, and presently disap- 
peared into the little dark church at the 
top of the market-place—“to say pray- 
ers for Andrea’s safe retuiti, I'll be 
bound!” Carlotta Casale whispered— 
and was seen no more that day. 

But of this significant outbreak on the 
part of his love poor Andrea knew 
nothing. And it was a sorely wounded 
heart he carried down to Palazzuole. 

” * * a * x ok 

For a while the 120th of the Line 
stayed in barracks at Verona, and An- 
tonia Baldi received brief ill-spelt let- 
ters with the Veronese postmark regu- 
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larly once a fortnight. Then the regi- 
ment sailed for Africa, and tne ill-spelt 
letters came more rarely—until, one 
day, they ceased altogether. Andrea 
had exchanged into another regiment 
stationed in the interior, and was gone 
into the desert “to fight the blacks.” 

Hard upon the news of this spirited 
proceeding of Andrea’s came other 
news—news of a disaster before which 
Italy (even remote rural Italy of the 
Apennine fastnesses) bowed her face 
in shame and hid it for sorrow. There 
had been a great battle in Africa and 
“the blacks” had won it. And there 
was mourning in the villages round Pa- 
lazzuole. 

Alone, of all these villages, San Mar- 
tino held its head erect in comparative 
cheerfulness, for three of its sons were 
safe in a regiment that had not been en- 
gaged at Adowa, and of the fourth the 
little community found reason to be 
proud. Was not the name of Andrea 
Baldi, of the 165th—who, when the 
Abyssinians were pressing hard upon 
the ill-fated Italians, first rescued his 
wounded Adjutant from under the very 
spears of the enemy single-handed, and 
then rallied half a dozen panic-stricken 
privates to the successful defence of 
the regimental colors—written in every 
journal of the Peninsula from the Cor- 
riere della Sera to the Gazzetta di 
Napoli? Were not his brave deeds the 
nightly theme of conversation in every 
mountain inn for twenty miles round? 
San Martino, with a hero all to herself, 
found it impossible to feel altogether 
downcast. Casale the baker—who was 
village mayor as well—vowed the brave 
boy should have a right royal welcome 
home, and dropped hints of a trium- 
phal arch, which were promptly re- 
ported by his daughter to Caterina 
Serchi. Caterina affected to laugh at 
the notion, but the satisfaction it af- 
forded her was none the less apparent. 

The warm-hearted Casale had plenty 
of time in which to elaborate his plans, 
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for the story of Adowa was fully a 
year old before Andrea Baldi saw his 
native village again. And when ke 
alighted at the Palazzuole Station, a 
thin, bronzed man not easily to be 
identified with the smooth-cheeked lad 
who had left it three years before, it 
was certainly not with the air of a con- 
scious hero. His bent head and drag- 
ging step as he toiled up the steep way 
to San Martino argued a mood rather 
dejected than self-complacent. 

Gait and carriage expressed the 
young man’s mind truly. He had won 
no cross, done nothing to prove his 
courage before the world and Caterina 
—Caterina, still, after a thousand new 
and strange experiences, queen of his 
faithful fancy. All the greetings he re- 
ceived by the way failed to lighten the 
depression of his spirits. Yet these 
were many and cordial; he found him- 
self wondering stupidly why people 
should seem so pleased to see him back. 

Still wondering, he passed under the 
old village gateway (having had no tid- 
ings of his mother for several months, 
he felt afraid to go straight to the cot- 
tage), and was sorely bewildered by the 
shout which, on his appearance, broke 
from the loungers in the market-place. 
“Great heavens! it is—yes, it is Andrea 
Baldi! It is himself! Giacomo, Carlo, 
Giuseppe, he is here! Run, boy, and 
tell the mayor Andrea Baldi has 
come.” 

In five minutes the whole village was 
gathering about the returned soldier, 
welcoming, congratulating, men grasp- 
ing him by the hand, women weeping 
for sheer excitement, stout Casale him- 
self hurrying up to say, “Ah, you were 
not expected so soon! We had made 


our preparations to receive you to-mor- 
row.” 

“Didn’t you see the laurels on the 
gateway?” 
manded. 

“As it is, I think”—the mayor turned 
in perplexity to his audience—‘*we 


a child’s shrill voice de- 
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might still present the address—on Sun- 
day, perhaps?” 

“Certainly, certainly!” cried the vil- 
lage in chorus. 

“We are all proud of you,” Casale ex- 
plained. 

Andrea had an air of perplexity. 
“You are very kind,” he murmured. “I 
don’t quite understand, but I daresay 
—-presently—” He looked round him, 
manifestly desirous to escape. 

“Like a good son, you are eager to 
visit your mother, I perceive,” Casale 
said benevolently. “We will not detain 
you from her. You will find her well 
and prosperous; last winter was a hard 
one for a lonely woman, but trust us! 
we have not let the mother of our hero 
want for anything.” 

“No, trust us!” Jacopo Serchi the inn- 
keeper echoed. Then he added with a 
roguish smile, “You will find my 
damghter at the cottage, I think.” 

Caterina at the cottage—with his 
mother? And Serchi‘s smile—what did 
it all mean? “I must be going mad,” 
thought Andrea, stumbling down the 
well-known path. 

Then he knocked at the door, and all 
in a moment—he never knew how it 
happened—Caterina was in his arms 
and his mother clinging to his shoulder. 
And for ten minutes he lived in a 
golden dream of happiness. 

At the end of that time, holding still 
a hand of each of the two women in 
his, the dream vanished. He stood face 
to face with the great temptation of his 
life. 

It was on Thursday that he returned 
home. Two days lay between him and 
the Sunday which was to witness San 
Martino’s expression of pride in her 
hero. Andrea spent them chiefly with 
Caterina, but he did not seem to find 
much satisfaction in her society. So 
morose and moody was he that the pvor 
girl feared she had been over-hasty in 
taking his continued devotion for 
granted. Surely he must have ceased 




















to love her—else why should he look so 
unhappy? Had not her father given 
his consent to their betrothal? 

Throughout Saturday gloom in- 
creased upon Andrea, but with the 
dawn of Sunday be broke suddenly into 
gaiety. During the night he convinced 
himself of over-scrupulousness. Why 
not leave his neighbors undisturbed in 
a perfectly harmless error, which de- 
prived no living human being of honor 
or profit? It was quite certain that, un- 
less he himself interfered to correct it, 
no one else would be at the pains to do 
so. 

He made up his mind not to interfere, 
and marched resolutely off to church, a 
bit of blossoming grape-vine in the but- 
tonhole of his new jacket. From her 
place beside her mother Caterina 
marked his smiling air as he waiked up 
the uneven aisle, and grew tremulously 
happy again. 

The service over, the white-haired 
parroco—a simple old man, of peasant 
birth like the people to whom he min- 
istered—turned to address his flock. His 
mind, like theirs, was full of the great 
event of the week, and after a briet pre- 
amble he began to speak of it in direct 
homely fashion. Out of the terrors of 
battle and the countless perils of the 
Dark Continent the good God had de- 
livered their soldier, to bring him home 
again. “Let us thank Him for that He 
has restored the widow’s son to his 
mother. Let us thank Him, too, for the 
deeds this young man has done, for 
doubtless it was the Christ who lent 
him courage—” 

There the voice of the old man, who 
earried a tender heart under his shabby 
surplice and had known Andrea Baldi 
as a tottering child, failed him sud- 
denly. Before he could again speak 
Andrea was upon his feet, crying, “No 
more! For the love of God, no more! I 
thought I could have carried it through, 
but I cannot bear this.” 

The priest’s wrinkled hand dropped 
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from his eyes. “What does this mean, 
Andrea Baldi?” he asked apprehen- 
sively. 

“It means’—Andrea’s face was 
deadly white, and his bronzed fingers 
clutched the worm-eaten prayer-desk 
before him convulsively, but he spoke 
loud and clearly—“that I have deceived 
you, Father, you and all here. I am no 
hero, as you think. It was not I who 
rallied those men at Adowa, it was not 
I who saved Captain Bentivoglio’s life. 
I have done nothing—nothing that any 
man should honor me for doing. I 
fought with the rest, and when they 
fled in the great panic, I fled also—” 

But here Antonia Baldi rose to her 
feet also and clutched her son’s arm. 
“Andrea, what folly is this? Thou art 
ill or mad, my son. Do not listen to him, 
friends; the sun has touched his brain.” 

“No, my mother, not so. It is—even 
as I have said.” 

A murmur ran through the church. 
“Andrea Baldi —Andrea Baldi—we read 
it in the newspapers—” 

“You read the name—yes. But in the 
165th there were two called Baldi and 
Andrea—I and another.” 

“Were?” the old priest repeated. 

“He is dead, that other Andrea—who 
did the deeds you read of. He died of 
fever on his way to the coast.” A pause. 
“Therefore, he being dead—” 

“You were tempted; we understand.” 
The old man’s voice sounded wonder- 
fully gentle. “But—you resisted temp- 
tation.” 

Andrea shook his head mournfully. 
“No. This very morning I resolved to 
keep silence—always. I do not know 
why I have spoken now.” 

“Because”—quickly—“God would not 
let you be silent, my son. Thus we may 
still thank Him on your behalf.” 

A few minutes later the excited in- 
habitants of San Martino were pouring 
out from the church into the sunny 
market-place. Antonia Baldi remained 


behind on her knees, sobbing; but An- 
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drea set his teeth and prepared to fol- 
low. Best face the whole of it at once; 
the contemptuous looks, the insulting 
cries, Caterina’s averted face— 

As he stepped into the porch he came 
full upon Caterina. She trembled, see- 
ing him, but she did not turn her face 
away. 

“Can you forgive me, Andrea?” 

“Forgive?’ The young man drew 
back, faltering in his amazement. 

“For what I said three years ago—the 
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day before you went away? Ah, to 
remember it fills me with shame! That 
ever I should have dared to dream you 
could be afraid!” 

Andrea passed his hand unsteadily 
over his eyes. “Then you don’t—you 
don’t think me altogether a coward?” 
he stammered. 

“I think you are the bravest man in 
Italy,” Caterina answered, smiling 
through her tears. 

Constance Smith. 
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It was, I think, in the time of Ed- 
ward I, that our first formal intercourse 
with Persia commenced, and it contin- 
ued, partly commercial, partly diplo- 
matic, through the time of Elizabeth 
and Charles I, down to the commence- 
ment of this century, when the rela- 
tions of England with Persia became 
closer and more intimate. They have 
since fluctuated, now more cordial, now 
less so; now inspired by an eager inter- 
est, and now showing a most lamenta- 
ble apathy; but nevertheless friendly, 
often cordial, relations with Persia 
have been the rule ever since the com- 
mencement of the present century. It 
is especially with India that the destin- 
ies of Persia must remain bound up, 
as closely, or nearly as closely, as those 
of Afghanistan on her one border, and 
Siam on the other. 

My object is not to give a description 
more or less picturesque of Persia itself, 
its inhabitants, its institutions, or its 
Government—but to remark on several 
of those questions which have lately 
attracted public attention, and the ef- 
fects of which have been unduly ex- 
aggerated or over-estimated. 

It is not my intention at the present 


moment to refer to political matters 
when there is so much agitation in all 
parts of the world. I would rather at- 
tempt, so far as I may, to relieve the 
tension which now exists with regard 
to the relations of England, Russia and 
Persia, and avoid saying a single word 
which might inflame passions which 
have already been too carelessly excit- 
ed. My object is to stimulate an inter- 
est in Persia among the financia! and 
mercantile classes in England, and to 
encourage them to take a more active 
interest in the commercial develop- 
ment of the country, an interest that 
has been very largely shown of late 
years by Russia, France, Germany and 
Belgium. England, the great commer- 
cial country of the world, is hanging 
strangely back, and this is, in a great 
measure, due to a want of co-operation 
amongst its financial and mercantile 
classes. It is true that English com- 
merce covers so large an area, and our 
interests are so numerous in every part 
of the world, that there is a certain 
plausibility in the argument that we 
may safely neglect one particular coun- 
try or one special interest. But this is 
not the case, and when hostile tariffs 
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are closing door after door to English 
industry in every quarter, Englishmen, 
and especially English merchants, 
should second and encourage their Gov- 
ernment in a consistent and determined 
effort to keep those doors open. Poli- 
tics and political considerations are, of 
course, inseparable from any question 
in the East, and especially is it so with 
Persia. 

Since I proposed to write this paper, 
the Russian loan to Persia has caused 
much perturbation in financial circles, 
and many excited articles have been 
written, both in this country and on 
the Continent, with the design of per- 
suading the public that it constitutes 
an event of the first magnitude; that 
it practically places the whole foreign 
policy and finances of Persia for all 
time in the hands of Russia, and that 
it is a great and permanent blow to 
English interests in the East. Although 
some feeling of nervousness and sus- 
picion is not unnatural when we look 
abroad and see the persistent and mal- 
lignant way in which we are attacked 
in the press of so many countries, yet it 
is as well for Englishmen, who have 
the reputation of being cool and level- 
headed, to look things in the face like 
men of the world, and not to be fright- 
ened by shadows, or fancy that an or- 
dinary financial incident of no great 
importance is a national misfortune. 

In order to estimate this question 
fairly, it is necessary to consider the 
past history of ‘Persian finance. If this 
loan were the blow that it has been 
represented to English interests, then, 
indeed, the object of my paper would 
be stultified, for it would be idle to 
stimulate the interests of English finan- 
ciers in the development of Persia if 
the financial control of the country had 
already passed out of the hands of its 
Government. But this is in no way 
the case. When His Imperial Majesty, 
the late Shah, whom many of you have 
seen in London, last came to England, 
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Persia was in the enviable position of 
possessing no foreign debt whatever; 
but the Shah, who was an exceedingly 
able man, unfortunately discovered an 
amusement which is as fatal to a Gov- 
ernment as gambling at Monte Carlo 
is to an ordinary individual; this was 
the game of granting concessions, by 
which you are able, if lucky, to obtain 
a great deal of money with no exertion. 
The consequence of this discovery was 
that with both hands he distributed 
concessions on all sides, and very soon 
came into conflict with the London 
money-market. One of his adopted 
schemes, known as the Lottery Conces- 
sion, was especially unfortunate, and 
its memory is still odious to the Stock 
Exchange of to-day. Another conces- 
sion, that of the Tobacco Monopoly, the 
Régie, was nearly as unfortunate, be- 
cause falling into inexperienced and 
rash hands, it excited such a fierce op- 
position on the part of the Persian peo- 
ple, and especially the Persian priestly 
class, the Mullahs, that the Shah was 
not only compelled to abandon the con- 
cession for the monopoly of tobacco 
purchase, sale and manufacture in 
Persia, but had to pay large compen- 
sation to the company to which he had 
granted the concession. This necessity 
for the first time brought Persia into 
the loan market, and the Imperial Bank 
of Persia, which is the principal British 
institution in that country, and of 
which I happen, at the present mo- 
ment, to be a Chairman, issued for His 
Majesty a loan which satisfied his lia- 
bilities, and which is now about to be 
paid off with the proceeds of the new 
Russian loan, to the advantage of all 
those who originally took the bonds. 
After this there was a lull, and then 
the Persian Government again falling 
into difficulties, applied to the Bank of 
Persia to supply funds. The London 
financiers were quite ready to advance 
the money on the security of the Cus- 
toms of the Gulf ports collected and 
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administered by the Imperial Bank, 
which made an advance to the Persian 
Government on these terms, holding 
the Customs collections of Bushire and 
Kirmanshih. The negotiations for the 
issue of a larger loan of one million and 
a quarter sterling on the security of the 
Southern Customs collected by Bank 
officials were completed, but were, at 
the last moment, broken off by the 
present Prime Minister, who had been 
in exile at Kum, and who was recalled 
to power. For reasons which it is un- 
necessary to discuss here, the Prime 
Minister opposed the continued admin- 
istration of the Customs by officials of 
the Imperial Bank, and offered instead 
control in the event of default in pay- 
ment of the instalments of the loan. 
Although I personally consider that 
this security was amply sufficient for 
the Gulf Customs, the English money- 
market would not grant a loan on these 
terms. Russia was not then disposed 
to assist, and the English Foreign Office 
was unwilling to guarantee a loan. 
Long negotiations ensued, and attempts 
by the Persian Government to raise 
money in France and Belgium. At 
last the Russians have come forward, 
and practically guaranteed £2,400,000, 
thus relieving the stress of the Persian 
financial position, which was exceed- 
ingly great. His Majesty the Shah was 
anxious to visit Europe, and to see the 
French Exhibition. His health is not 
good, and it is necessary for him to 
visit baths in the Caucasus and Europe. 
He will also visit St. Petersburg and 
London. Large sums are now due to 
civil officials and the army for long un- 
paid salaries, and for many other pur- 
poses, and it is obvious that it was es- 
sential for the Persian Government to 
obtain money somewhere. As they 
could obtain it nowhere else, they had 
no option but to take it from Russia, 
which has given it on conditions much 
the same as the London money-market 
If the loan did not come to 
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England I do not think that any one is 
to blame except the London financiers 
themselves. They insisted upon con- 
trol, and they would not give anything 
unless England had the Customs col- 
lection in its hands. Russia has taken 
it without control, and although you 
may say that the difference in the two 
positions is that the loan is virtually 
guaranteed by the Russian Govern- 
ment, yet no guarantee was virtually 
necessary either by England or Russia, 
as the revenues on which the loan is 
secured are amply sufficient to meet 
the interest, which would be paid direct 
to the State creditor, the balance alone 
going to the Persian treasury. The 
paying off of all foreign loans, which 
is a part of the contract, is a clause 
which was equally found in our own 
loan proposals. This was an integral 
part, and was the principal justification 
for the loan, which was ostensibly in- 
curred in order to pay off a 6 per cent. 
loan, by one at a lower rate of interest. 
The only clause to which exception can 
be taken is that which forbids the Per- 
sian Government to borrow elsewhere 
without the previous consent of the 
Russian Bank in Teheran until their 
advance has been repaid. I may state 
that this condition is apparently an 
onerous one, but Persia is now entering 
the ranks of civilized nations. As its 
resources and revenues increase, as 
they will increase, as its wants become 
more numerous, and as the Govern- 
ment discovers that if it is to prolong 
its existence, it must reform its admin- 
istration, increase the productiveness 
of the country, build public buildings, 
irrigation works, roads, and railways, 
so, undoubtedly, will it require to come 
into the European money-market for 
the capital required. Then it will ap- 
pear that the condition preventing the 
Persian Government from applying 
elsewhere for loans is one which is ab- 
surd, and which will be inoperative, 
and cannot be enforced. This loan will 

















not last very long. The claims now 
against it are exceedingly large, and 
Persia will soon be again in want of 
money. If, then, Russia prefers to lend 
her more money, I do not see why any 
one should object to it. If Russia 
chooses, when her own vast empire is 
still entirely undeveloped, to waste her 
money by putting it into Persian roads 
and railways, I do not think that any 
objection can be taken. But it will 
really be a question of European com- 
petition. In England, where there is an 
immense superfluity of wealth, and 
where we have practically financed 
half the bankrupt States as well as the 
flourishing States of Europe and Amer- 
ica, there is every reason for English 
financiers and merchants to assist a 
country which is, in my opinion, de- 
veloping, which will give a fair return 
for their investments, and which will, 
before very iong, take a more promi- 
ment part in the history of the world. 
It is not to be supposed that countries 
like England, Germany and France 
will consent to Russia obstructing and 
preventing the industrial development 
of Persia, and neither the Shah nor his 
Prime Minister could desire such a 
result. 

One question that might be asked— 
but to this I am not prepared to give 
a complete reply—is. Why did not Her 
Majesty’s Government guarantee the 
loan which was proposed to us, and 
which then would have been willingly 
taken up by the London market? It is 
at present not my intention to criticize 
or defend Her Majesty’s Foreign 
Office; I know by my own experience 
that their interest in Persian affairs is 
great and constant, and I have often, 
on behalf of the Bank of Persia, to 
express my sense of their vigilance on 
our behalf. I do not think they want 
any apology from me, but I should like 
to suggest two considerations which 
generally govern the decisions of Her 
Majesty’s Government in such matters. 
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The first is this—that the English Gov- 
ernment is a constitutional one, and 
that every foreign loan must be the 
subject of public criticism, and sanc- 
tioned, or at any rate approved, by 
‘Parliament. The position is altogether 
different with a country like Russia, 
where the will of the Tzar, or his Min- 
isters, is sufficient, and where no public 
opinion, in the proper sense of the word, 
exists. Foreign loans, as is well 
known, are not popular with the House 
of Commons, and exceptional circum- 
stances are required for the Govern- 
ment to be able to justify them. There 
have, indeed, been cases where such 
loans have been approved. One was a 
sum advanced to Morocco, and the 
Customs were there assigned as secur- 
ity for repayment under a Commission- 
er, and the money was duly paid. 
There was also a brilliant exception, 
due to the genius and courage of Lord 
Beaconsfield, when the Suez Canal 
shares were purchased. There was 
also the case which, perhaps, the Gov- 
ernment are now beginning somewhat 
to regret, of the China Loan, but these 
are exceptions, and the policy of the 
Government is against guaranteeing 
loans in foreign countries. The basis 
on which this policy rests is undoubted- 
ly sound. England owes its commercial 
supremacy to Free Trade, and although 
there are politicians of standing who 
may question this, the great majority 
of Englishmen admit the principle of 
Free Trade to be one of the bases of 
our national prosperity. I may say 
money is like all other commodities. 
There are a great many people who 
seem to think that money is a different 
commodity from sugar or salt, but it 
is nothing of the sort. England is now 
the great banker and the great clear- 
ing-house of the world, simply because 
this is the country in which there is 
Free Trade in money. Directly the 
Government intervenes by loans to 
foreign countries, or by guaranteeing 
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capital invested in foreign countries, 
there is an interference with Free 
Trade in money, and if such a policy 
were habitual England would lose the 
monetary position which her financial 
independence and impartiality have 
given her. At the same time I do not 
conceal my personal opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Government might, with ad- 
vantage, have made Persia an excep- 
tion to their general policy of non-in- 
terference, and have guaranteed Persia 
a loan secured on the Customs of the 
Gulf ports. 

If this had been done several 
years ago, the position of England 
in Persia would to-day be stronger, 
and no pecuniary liability worth con- 
sideration would have attached to the 
British Government. 

That is all, I think, I need say at 
present about this question of the loan. 
I do not consider it a triumph for Rus- 
sian diplomacy, which I have always 
held to be of a crude and simple type, 
but an ordinary financial arrangement, 
the conclusion of which I have been 
expecting for several months; while 
the influence of Russia in the North of 
Persia is so undoubted and unques- 
tioned that I do not believe that this 
loan will affect it in any particular. 
The gratitude of nations for money lent 
to them is short-lived, especially when 
the loans are granted on terms advanta- 
geous to the lender; and the influence 
of England at Teheran will only be 
temporarily diminished by the interest- 
ed generosity of Russia. I do not de- 
sire to discuss, on this occasion, the 
kind or degree of influence which is 
exercised by England and Russia re- 
spectively in Persia; but that of Eng- 
land is great, and has certainly in- 
creased during the last ten years, rather 
than diminished. All that is needed in 
Persia is a strong, consistent policy, 
determined beforehand, and followed 
with resolution, when we should find 
it easy to come to friendly arrange- 
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ments with Russia and the Persian 
Government. 

But although the position of Russia 
in the North is exceedingly strong from 
her conterminous frontier and her rest- 
less activity, I do not think that, be- 
yond keen commercial rivalry, we have 
anything to complain of. That rivalry 
we have and feel, and it is successful, 
allow me to say, very much because 
Russia fully understands and consist- 
ently carries out her policy of further- 
ing in every way her trade interests, 
which in England are neglected both 
by the Government and commercial 
classes. Very little is done in England 
compared with what is done by Rus- 
sia in the northern provinces of Persia. 
Take, as an instance, the carriage road 
which has just been completed from 
Enzeli, with its seaport Resht, to Kas- 
vin, on the Teheran road, the company 
which has constructed it having the 
right to continue it from Kasvin to 
Hamadan, and to improve the existing 
road from Kasvin to Teheran. The 
first and most difficult part of this 
scheme has been completed, to the 
great advantage of traffic and the great 
convenience of travellers. Russia is to 
be congratulated on such a work, which 
primarily benefits her own trade, but is 
of advantage to all the travelling and 
trading world. This excellent carriage 
road, crossing a difficult range of moun- 
tains, has cost about £340,000, of 
which half was found by the Russian 
Government. This road is paying a 
moderate dividend, and will pay a good 
dividend from the tolls which are now 
being levied upon it. There is much 
for England to do before it can show 
any expenditure like that with equal 
results. The great want of Persia at 
the present time is roads. The Impe- 
rial Bank of Persia has a concession for 
a road from Teheran to Ahv&z, on the 
Karun River, going through some of 
the most valuable and cultivated parts 
of Persia. But road-making is not the 














legitimate work of a bank, and it was 
decided to suspend work further than 
keeping up its bridges and caravan- 
serais, and so far as it is in working 
order it more than pays in tolls the 
expenditure which is made upon it. 
This road should be taken up by an 
English company as of supreme im- 
portance to the trade of the Persian 
Gulf. 

I would now like to add a few words 
on the subject of railways in Persia. 
I hardly think that the time has come 
when railways can, on a large scale, 
be constructed with advantage. It is 
possible that some might pay, but the 
present necessity is good carriage-roads 
to supplement, and in some directious 
supersede, the mule tracks which, at 
present, constitute the only lines of 
communication in the greater part of 
Persia. The railway lines which prom- 
ise well I would put, in order of their 
commercial importance, as follows: 

1. Khanikin to Teheran vid Hama- 
dan. 

2. Ahvaéz to Shuster, Burujird and 
Hamadan. 

3. Baku, along the Caspian to Resht. 

The first, which would join the Asia 
Minor Railway at Baghdad, would 
eatch a large portion of international 
trade, and would pass through a rich 
and well-populated country. The sec- 
ond would follow a great part of the 
line of road already conceded to the 
Imperial Bank, and would attract the 
British sea-borne trade to the Karun 
port of Muhamarah, which would at 
once become of more importance than 
Bushire. The third line, from Baku to 
Resht, would chiefly benefit Russian 
trade, owing to prohibitive duties, but 
it would probably pay, for the Caspian 
navigation is tedious and difficult from 
the shallowness of water and the prev- 
alence of strong northerly winds. The 
natural limit of Russian railway con- 
struction is Northern Persia, for their 
commercial policy, rightly or wrongly, 
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being founded on exclusiveness and 
prohibitive tariffs against other na- 
tions, they have no commercial reason 
to construct a line which would touch 


‘a seaport or any frontier except their 


own. They could not, therefore, be 
presumed to favor the lines from 
Khanikin to Teheran, or that from 
Ahvaiz to Hamadin. In the same way, 
the idea, which some Continental pa- 
pers are so fond of circulating for in- 
terested motives, of a Russian railway 
through Khorasan and Sistan to some 
port on the Persian Gulf may be dis- 
missed as chimerical. I am referring 
to commercial and not to political con- 
siderations, and it is obvious that such 
a line would be a financial failure, 
while the trade which would benefit 
by its construction would be English 
and not Russian. 

But it is more than doubtful whether 
Russia desires any railways in Persia. 
The late Shah, who had an instinctive 
and not unreasonable suspicion of rail- 
ways and their results, agreed to grant 
a ten years’ prohibitory concession 
against railway construction in favor 
of Russia, who had no money to spend 
on foreign railways, and did not wish 
other nations to do so. This agreement 
expires in November of the present 
year, and it is for the Governments 
of countries like England and Ger- 
many, who have no other ambition 
than the peaceful development of their 
commerce with Persia, to decide upon 
an acquiescence in, or a resistence to, 
a renewal of an agreement which 
would seem hardly compatible with the 
equal rights of commercial nations in 
Eastern countries. 

Another railway regarding which I 
would say a few words is that for 
which the German Government has 
obtained a concession, and which is the 
continuation of the Asia Minor line, 
and which is now to be continued to 
Baghdad, and possibly to a port called 
Koweit, on the Arabian shore of the 
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Persian Gulf, though this extension is 
still in doubt. I, for my part, do not 
hesitate to cordially welcome the advent 
of Germany into Asia Minor and the 
East. I can see for England nothing 
but advantage in the co-operation of 
Germany, which co-operation, I believe, 
will not be altogether and forever de- 
layed. It is a very good thing to have 
a third great power competing in the 
East, where two, forever face to face, 
are apt, most unfortunately, to develop 
a dangerous spirit of rivalry and hostil- 
ity. With regard to Germany, although 
at the present moment there is, no 
doubt, an exceedingly bitter feeling 
against England, an irritation so illogi- 
cal as to be ridiculous, yet the Emper- 
or of Germany, who is a warm friend 
of this country, and who is the clev- 
erest man in his dominions, thoroughly 
understands that the future of German 
interests demands a sensible under- 
standing with England. I have no 
doubt that before very long his people 
will accept his view as reasonable, and 
that the entry of Germany into the 
Asian field will be for the future ad- 
vantage of both countries. 

The only other question regarding 
railways which requires notice, be- 
cause it has been prominently be- 
fore the public within the last few 
weeks, is that of connecting the Indian 
railways with those of Russia on the 
North, or Germany in the South. I 
understand that an able and accom- 
plished member of Parliament, Mr. 
Maclean, has advocated such a con- 
nection at a lecture at the Imperial In- 
stitute, and he asked a question about 
it in the House of Commons the other 
night. Whatever petty and problemati- 


eal advantages might accrue from such 
a union, I would, nevertheless, say that 
the proposal is too ridiculous for dis- 
cussion. I will not speak of strategic 
problems or of possible enemies in the 
East, which are outside the purpose of 
this paper, and, moreover, I believe 
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that India will be able to take very 
good care of herself should she ever 
be attacked; but I would say that, on 
commercial grounds, there could be 
nothing more imbecile than to surren- 
der the supremacy—the absolute su- 
premacy—that we have in the com- 
mand of the sea-carrying trade of the 
world by making railways through Af- 
ghanistan, Persia and Baluchistan in 
order to favor our trade rivals. No; 
so long as we have command of the 
sea, commercially as well as in a 
naval sense, let us, at any rate, avoid 
the imbecility of constructing railways 
to convey the trade of Protectionist 
rivals into our Indian Empire. Be- 
sides this, we must consider and re- 
spect the susceptibilities of His High- 
ness the Ameer of Afghanistan, our 
very good and very loyal ally, who 
most strongly objects, and I think ob- 
jects on excellent grounds, to the intro- 
duction of railways into his dominions. 
Regarding the Persian Gulf, I do not 
desire to say more than a few words, 
because, in my opinion, this question 
must be left in the strong hands of the 
Government. Our position there has 
been founded on a consistent policy, 
on sacrifices and expenditure through 
a great number ef years. We have for 
long been supreme in the Gulf. We 
constitute its police, and have main- 
tained the Pax Britannica for the ad- 
vantage of all the trading world; we 
are bound by engagements and treaties 
to almost all the chiefs of the Arab 
tribes on the southern coast. We have 
held, from time to time, many of the 
more important points on the Persian 
coast; we have treaty rights or occu- 
pation over some of them still; and, 
with the remembrance of our conflicts 
there with Dutch and Portuguese and 
Arabs throughout the whole of this 
century, I do not think that it is pos- 
sible to assume that any British Gov- 
ernment will allow our supremacy in 
the Gulf to be shaken or diminished. 























The climate of the Persian Gulf is 
itself somewhat of a protection against 
Buropean occupation. It is not a place 
to which we would willingly send*any 
but our worst enemies. In Milton’s poem 
Satan expressed the opinion that it was 
better to reign in Hell than serve in 
Heaven, but I doubt if he would care 
to exchange thrones with the Sultan of 
Muscat, for example. The heat in that 
town is of the most tremendous de- 
scription, the thermometer rising to 
189 degrees I'ahrenheit, and we have 
withdrawn from several points of van- 
tage on the Persian Gulf, such as Ban- 
darabbas and Kishm, not because we 
were compelled by force majeure, but 
that even our native soldiers could not 
endure the intolerable climate. So that 
I do not imagine that there will be 
any very large rush of competitors to 
take our place on this undesirable 
coast. 

I would express my conviction that, 
although the future of Persia cannot 
be expected to equal its illustrious past, 
because climatic change, as well as the 
devastating effects of invasion and 
tyranny, have altered the characteristics 
of the country in a remarkable degree, 
yet, with a reasonable share of honest 
administration, and by the assistance 
of foreign capital, judiciously applied, 
Persia will recover much of her old 
prosperity. I have been intimately ac- 
quainted and connected with Persian 
affairs for the last ten years, and 1 
can see a strong tide of improvement 
in many directions, and industries, 
which were falling into decay, are 
steadily improving. We know from 
reports which reach us from every 
quarter that there is progress. Silk 
cultivation, which was in the Middle 
Ages of so much importance in Persia, 
and which had fallen into insignifi- 
eance, has, in the last few years, in- 
creased largely. A Greek firm was the 
first to start a factory; French houses 
at Lyons followed, with Armenians and 
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local firms, and in the marshy province 
of Gilan, on the Caspian, where Resht 
is situated, the silk production has 
doubled within the last two years. 
Opium cultivation is continually in- 
creasing in extent and value, and even 
the Japanese have agents in Persia to 
buy a particular opium, which is pre- 
ferred to all others by their new sub- 
jects in Formosa. The production of 
wool and cotton has also lately doubled 
and the value of land is reported to 
have risen 40 to 50 per cent. I possess 
a report from a gentleman whose work 
deserves acknowledgement—Mr. Naus, 
a Belgian, who was engaged by the 
Persian Government to undertake the 
reorganization of the Customs of Per- 
sia. To show what can be done by 
honest administration, the suppression 
of bribery, and the unification of rates, 
which was inaugurated by the Imperial 
Bank when it collected Customs in 
1898, he has succeeded in a year and a 
half in doubling the Customs revenue 
of Persia, or certainly next year it 
will be doubled. This week some 
twelve more Belgian employes have ar- 
rived in Teheran, and are being dis- 
tributed to the various collecting posts. 
The English Government has not only 
made no opposition to this gen- 
tleman’s employment, but has been 
exceedingly pleased to see the quality 
of his work; and the Bank of Persia 
has nothing but good to say of the as- 
sistance which he has rendered to 
them. 

I have endeavored to point out to my 
readers that the idea that Russia has 
obtained any great or preponderating 
advantage by this loan is chimerical. 
A loan of the same character was of- 
fered and not accepted in London. Its 
present acceptance by Russia, if it were 
directed against anybody at all, was a 
gentle hint to the Germans, whose Con- 
stantinople concession of the railway 
to Baghdad, by the personal influence 
of the German Emperor, has caused 
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extreme irritation at St. Petersburg, 
that they were not to be allowed with- 
out dispute to give themselves airs in 
Asia Minor. It was not directed 
against England, in my opinion, in any 
way; and certainly, for some years 
past, our relations in Persia with the 
Russian Legation have been, putting 
commercial rivalry aside, of an entire- 
ly friendly character. But England 
does not dread or resent such rivalry. 
What I want, then, to press upon Eng- 
lish merchants and financiers is this. 
You lend your money to everybody in 
the world who applies for it. You have 
financed all the bankrupt States of 
Europe and of South America, with 
English money. Try Persia as a field 
for investment—not, I say, for wild-cat, 
bogus schemes or concessions, but for 
sound, honest enterprises, which will 
benefit the Empire of the Shah, and, 
at the same time bring a reasonable 
and good return to the investors. And 
if you would ask me to name such 
possible schemes, or those certainly or 
probably successful, I would at once 
mention one or two to you. In the first 
place there is the irrigation of that 
vast tract of land, extending some 160 
miles from the sea, on both banks of 
the Karun River. The opening of that 
river to navigation to the whole world 
was obtained by England, not for her- 
self alone, but for every one equally, 
and very little has yet been done, ex- 
cept by an enterprising firm, Messrs. 
Lynch and Co., whose name deserves 
all honor in Persia, and who are now 
endeavoring to improve the road 
through the mountainous Bakhtiari 
country at their own expense. I say 
this great tract of country can, with 
irrigation, be made equal to the Delta 
of the Nile. The late Shah favored this 
scheme, although he was rather ner- 
vous about the importation of foreign 
labor to work it; but he was anxious 
that it should be carried out, and he saw 
the immense advantage that it would 
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be for his kingdom. This, however, 
still remains to be done, and it is for 
English engineers to accomplish. The 
millions that would be received by the 
Persian Government from a work like 
this would, by a percentage on the re- 
turns, bring most ample profits to the 
English investors. The English, who 
have turned Egypt again into the rich 
province that it was in the time of the 
Romans, who have saved India from 
famine in those districts where it was. 
possible to save her, by irrigation 
‘works, can surely do this great work 
for Persia, with the concurrence of His. 
Imperial Majesty, which, for such a 
purpose, and with such important 
profits assured to him, certainly would 
be forthcoming. In co-operation with 
this work would, of course, be the im- 
provements of the navigation of that 
great river, the Karun, which, it may 
be remembered, is the only river in 
Persia whose waters flow into the 
ocean, every other river in the North 
flowing into the Caspian Sea. The 
Karun is the one ocean river in Persia, 
and it has been opened to the commerce 
of the world by the exertions of the 
British Government. In connection 
with and synchronously with the irri- 
gation of the Karun district should the 
construction of the carriage road from 
Ahviz to Teheran be undertaken. This, 
indeed, can be commenced at once. The 
concession is granted, while the re- 
turns from the Russian road in the 
North, and from the completed portion 
of this road from Teheran to Kum, 
prove it to be an excellent investment. 

I would also say that when the Ger- 
man railway approaches Baghdad, I 
trust that English capitalists will unite 
with German capitalists to make the 
extension from Baghdad to Khanikin 
on the Persian frontier, and continue 
the line from Khanikin to Teheran, 
which I have already mentioned as 
commercially sound, carrying the great 
pilgrim traffic of Central Asia and Per- 




















sia to the celebrated shrine of Kerbela 
in Turkish territory. } 
Our policy in Persia has _ been, 
throughout the whole of this genera- 
tion, one of peace. We have shown no 
desire to annex any portion of the Per- 
sian dominions; we have no territorial 
ambition. Our only desire in Persia is 
to strengthen the hands of His Majes- 
ty the Shah, and to work in accord with 
him for the advantage and regenera- 
tion of his country; and the Persians 
know this very well. They know this 
as well as the Ameer of Afghanistan 
knows it with regard to his country, 
and although their fear of outside pres- 
sure may induce them sometimes to be 
swayed by other influences, yet in their 
hearts they know that the best friends 
of both Persia and Afghanistan are the 
English people and the English Gov- 
ernment. We are now in a somewhat 
anxious position so far as the outside 
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world is concerned, and doubtless our 
difficulties and reverses—because we 
have had no defeats—our reverses in 
South Africa have had a disquieting 
effect, not only in, but throughout, the 
East. That time, we hope and trust, 
is past, and I have little doubt, as I 
have never doubted for a moment since 
war was declared, that the result of 
this campaign will be to leave us far 
stronger, in every sense of the word, 
than we were before; and that, not only 
in Persia, but in the rest of the world, 
it will be acknowledged that the power 
that could, at so short a notice, place 
200,000 men in the heart of South Africa, 
with its difficult communications and 
its long sea-voyage, could, if occasion 
required, make a far greater effort, 
and place a far larger number of men 
in any quarter of the world where its 
vital interests were assailed. 
Lepel Griffin. 





EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 


Eugénie de Guérin was descended 
from an old and distinguished family. 
De Guérins had fought in the Crusades; 
a de Guérin of the 9th century was 
Count of Auvergne, and they ranked 
among their members a cardinal, and, 
as Eugénie tells with pardonable pride, 
that Bishop of Senlis, whose name is 
honorably remembered in connection 
with the battle of Bovines, and they 
were besides allied by marriage with 
some of the best families of noble 
France. But if sometimes prosperous 
and always distinguished, in later years 
they had too often but little of which 
to boast but that they were lords of 
themselves—“a heritage of woe.” 
“Poverty and misfortune are heredi- 
tary in my family, and the majority of 





my relations have died in trouble,” 
wrote Maurice de Guérin in 1838; and 
although this statement may owe some- 
thing to the exaggeration of a morbid 
soul, Eugénie’s father was certainly 
richer in ancestors than in the more 
tangible goods of this world. 

Her home—her only home, and one 
from which she seldom strayed—was 
the chateau of le Cayla, among the gray 
flats of Languedoc. “Why,” she asks 
wistfully, “have castles always been 
feared?” “Un de ces petits disait & sa 
grand’mére, qui parlait de venir ici: 
‘Minino ne vas pas A ce castel, ily a 
une prison noire.’” She describes the 


surrounding country as a great empty 
desert: her life as one of “profond ét 
complet isolement.” 


But there are 
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country sounds to break the solitude; 
some which have long since ceased 
seem still to come ‘to us as we read— 
harvestmen singing at their work, the 
measured rhythm of the flail, little 
peasant children playing as near the 
old house as they may. There are 
woods, too, and distant blue hills, and 
great stretches of corn land for which 
the district is still renowned, seas of 
gold she somewhere calls them; and 
there are stretches of green pasture 
land with their snepherds, their sheep, 
their soft yellow-coated cattle with mild 
eyes. A road, too, seems to run near 
the castle, for in the web of her journal 
she delights to weave many of the pass- 
ing sights—a wedding, a funeral, a 
countryman with his cart, whistling as 
he goes. 

In front of the house is a terrace with 
steps leading down to the garden and 
to the green valley through which a 
rivulet is flowing. The sound of that 
rivulet is always in our ears as we read 
the journal; the air is full of the scent 
of lilacs, of acacia flowers, of birds’ 
voices. On the terrace doves are coo- 
ing; in the summer nightingales are 
heard from ‘the near wood, swallows 
are everywhere, grasshoppers are sing- 
ing; and even in winter there are the 
rooks. All are loved by Eugénie; the 
arrival of the wagtails, of the swal- 
lows, is arn event to the recluse in the 
old house. 

That house is monastic in its aspect, 
and although M. de Guérin makes im- 
provements after his fancy, takes away 
the blanc pigeonnier, symbol of seign- 
eurie, and builds great salons with 
modern windows, there seems to be 
very little furniture to put in them and 
very few guests to occupy them. “Our 


rooms are all white,” she says; “there 
are no mirrors, there is nothing luxuri- 
ous. The dining-room has a sideboard 
and chairs, and a great table, and two 
windows which look out to the wood on 
the north, the beechwood where quaint 
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Pierril seeks for truffles with his ‘petit 
cochon.’ In the salon there is a sofa, 
a round table, some straw-bottomed 
chairs, an old armchair with a tapestry 
cover, and from this room two glass 
doors open on to the terrgce where the 
lilies grow. It is all white, ascetic in 
its plainness, a fit environment for the 
white soul whose cloister it is. And 
the life lived in it is so simple too; 
plain living and high thinking have al- 
ways some mysterious affinity. 


“I must note in passing,” she writes 
to Maurice one April evening at eight 
o'clock, “an excellent supper we have 
been having, papa, Mimi, and I, at the 
corner of the kitchen fire, with the ser- 
vants’ soup, boiled potatoes, and a cake 
I made yesterday. We had no servants 
but the dogs, Lion, Wolf and Trilby 

- . all our people are at church, at 
the instruction for confirmation which 
is given every evening. This repast by 
the fireside, among the dogs and cats, 
was charming. It only wanted the song 
of the cricket and you to make the 
charm complete. Is this enough prattle. 
for to-day?” 


We have spoken of le Cayla as a 
cloister, but as we have seen, Eugénie 
was not its only inhabitant. Her 
mother was dead, had died when Maur- 
ice was seven and Eugénie thirteen, 
but M. de Guérin still lived on in the 
old house, and with him his eldest son, 
Erembert, another daughter Marie, the 
Mimi of the Journal, and Eugénie. M. 
de Guérin’s personality is a singularly 
attractive one: sensitive, affectionate. 
“Voild papa, qui vient de me visiter 
dans ma chambre, et m’a laissé en s’en 
allant deux baisers sur le front,” she 
writes one day. He has all the instincts 
of the old noblesse from whom he is de- 
scended; all the traditions of the old 
régime which was vanishing or had van- 
isbed, but he is poor! His daughter, 
too, inherits some of his fastidious 
spirit. 























“As I went downstairs,” she records 
on May 10, 1837, “with a coal scuttle, 
papa said he did not like to see me do 
those things; but I have been thinking 
of Saint Bonaventura, who was wash- 
ing up in his convent when they 
brought him, I believe, a cardinal’s hat. 
In this world there is nothing low but 
sin, which degrades us in the eyes of 
God. Thus my coal scuttle gave me a 
salutary thought which will make me 
do without distaste certain distasteful 
things such as blacking my hands in 
the kitchen.” 


‘ 


And she does more than carry coals 
and superintend the cook. “A day 
spent in hanging out linen to dry gives 
me little to say,” she tells Maurice. But 
even in such an occupation she finds 
beauty, and thoughts, for with her 
thoughts spring up everywhere. “It is, 
however, pretty to stretch the wiite 
linen on the grass, or to see it floating 
on the line. On these occasions one is, 
if one pleases, the Nausicaa of Houier, 
or one of the Bible princesses who 
washed the tunics of their brothers.” 

In such things ‘as these her days 
passed. A journey now and then to 
Alby or to Toulouse, two short visits 
to Paris and to the Nivernaise, that al- 
most enchanted forest land of France, 
visits few and far between from 
Maurice—for travelling costs money— 
these are the only events of her life. 
She commenced her journal in 1834; in 
18389 Maurice died, but she wrote on 
until the end of 1841. In 1848, she, too, 
was in her grave. 

Thus briefly we have sketched Eu- 
génie’s surroundings and her life his- 
tory; her Journal will reveal herself to 
us. In it is found one of the most in- 
timate relations of a soul which the 
world possesses; intimate and truthful 
because sane as well as ingenuous. As 
we read it we are at once confronted 
by that strength and quietude, that 
forcefulness joined to the most subtle 
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refinement which, to whatever source 
we may ascribe it, is the peculiar heri- 
tage of holy souls. The deep religious 
feeling, the (to borrow a word) theo 
pathic temperament of which every 
line speaks, has to be taken into ac- 
count as we consider this life. Such a 
life is a phenomenon which can no 
more be passed over or left out of the 
calculations of those who think than 
can some physical fact on which great 
issues of thought depend and on which 
judgment must be passed. Some mea 
will call the life unnatural; I prefer to 
call it supernatural, for only by so con- 
sidering it can the full beauty of the 
thing be revealed to us. In such a life 
is found a key to the problem of the 
universe which no physicist can supply; 
and it is a form of argument which will 
be more and more considered and taken 
into account, and which already, to 
many minds, carries more conivction 
than the shifting dicta of scientists can 
do. 

Matthew Arnold indeed seemed sur- 
prised that this holy and beautiful soul 
does not reach the ideal at which she 
aims, that we sometimes miss the 
sweetness and calm of a St. Francis de 
Sales or a Fenélon, or the radiant 
ecstasy of a St. Theresa. But the jour- 
nal of even a saint would not be free 
from trace of gowbev poBa- Saints in 
this world do not 


wear a crown 

Within whose circuit is Elysium 

And all that poets feign of bliss and 
joy. 


And a saint, in the technical sense of 
the word, Eugénie de Guérin was not; 
she was only that by no means con- 
temptible thing, a good woman, whose 
every thought on things which are seen 
ends in a sigh towards the things 
which are not seen. That she had a 
drawing towards the religious life is 
certain, and in that life she would ro 
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doubt have reached nearer to her ideal. 
She was the stuff of which the religious 
ure made; and possibly the loss of one 
on whom she looked with even warmer 
affection than to her brother Maurice, 
early turned her thoughts from the 
world. But circumstances were ad- 
verse. She never left le Cayla, and her 
sturdy common sense knew that there 
is an economy in spiritual things; that 
a Saint Theresa would have been out 
of place except in her convent, And 
besides the common sense of her own 
keen intelligence, which could see all 
round a subject without weariness and 
without bias, Eugénie had been nursed 
in a system which, however we may re- 
gard it, possesses the supreme secret of 
imparting not only a finish, but a san- 
ity which is as remarkable to the souls 
with whom it deals. 


But there is one aspect of the journal, 
which, as it is the great source of 
charm in the book, cannot be altogether 
overlooked—its felicity of language, in- 
dependent of the beautiful thought 
which the language clothes. The form 
which Eugénie de Guérin’s work took 
was no doubt conducive to that quiet 
style of writing in which French 
authors have always excelled and 
which, indeed, they may be said to have 
created, a style full of fastidiousness 
and a “civil-suited” spirit, but yet free 
from the least hint of laborious finish. 
She is never “in company” when she 
writes; is always at her ease—velut fidis 
arcana sodalibus olim credebat libris. 
And, like Comper, she is one of a band 
who need no incident to make their 
pages brilliant. Like Cowper, she has 
nothing to record; nothing but la pluie 
et le beau temps of an uneventful life 
and the beatings of her own too sensi- 
tive heart. Her days are gray as a No- 


vember twilight, but she can make us 
read page after page of her immortal 
journal with infinite delight, because 
she can transform and _ transfigure 
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things commonplace and limited into 
thing of grace and sublimity; can find 
in them some thought which lifts them 
out of the dust of things ordinary, and 
can clothe both the thought and the cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to it in the 
most felicitous words. 

We ‘have likened her to Cowper be- 
cause both occupy somewhat the same 
path in literature; both have the gift 
of making dull things brilliant. But 
Eugénie is marvellously superior. She 
has the power of condensation, while 
he sometimes draws out the thread of 
his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument; and in those concise 
gems of thought in which she ap- 
proaches Pascal, he is altogether defi- 
cient. With some men reason may be 
in the minds, not in words; but she can 
shape her reason into convincing words 
—clear, energetic, without effort. Like 
Pater’s Marius, she has the word, the 
phrase, which conveys to others the 
mood or the thought so vividly real 
within herself; with him she has the 
apprehension of the nature of the thing 
which she is about to express, and the 
words follow that naturally. And here 
we may well liken her to Pascal, of 
whom Dean Church, himself a remark- 
able example of the gift which he as- 
cribes to another, has said, “In no 
writer since the great Greek master- 
pieces has the ‘beauty, born’ of sim- 
plicity and truthfulness passed so ‘pro- 
fusely’ into style; a perpetual witness 
to all who hold a pen against the dis- 
honesty of conventional and affected 
words, warning them of the first duty 
of that exact agreement of word and 
meaning, of that sincerity of the writer 
with himself as well as with his read- 
ers, ‘ce consentement de vous avec 
vous-méme,’ out of which as a prin- 
ciple of composition, Pascal’s excel- 
lence grew.” 

And, with all her mental gifts, there 
is nothing harsh, unfeminine about her. 
She loves the birds, the flowers, les 
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petits, to speak in her own graceful 
tongue, with all a mother’s gentle 


heart. 
\ 


“The shepherd told me this morning,” 
she writes one March day, “that the 
wagtaiis had arrived;one had followed 
the flock all day. This is a good sign; 
we shall soonsee the flowers! They say 
these birds bring good luck to the 
flocks. The shepherds reverence them 
as genii, and will not kill one. If such 
a misfortune does happen, the best 
sheep of the flock will die. I wish this 
naive credulity would preserve other 
little birds which our peasants kill so 
unmercifully, and have given me so 
much sorrow before now. The misfor- 
tunes of the nests was one of my child- 
ish sorrows. I thought of the mothers, 
of the little ones, and it desolated me 
not to be able to protect them.” 


Thus she loved the birds, and a visit 
from a child is a delight to her in that 
grim old castle looking out on the 
glooming flats. “I love children as I 
love poor old people,” writes one 
day, and then describes one who comes 


she 


to see her. 

“He wants to see everything, to know 
everything . . . he made me take 
down my guitar which hung on the 
wall, to see what it was; he put his 
little hand on the strings and was en- 
chanted to hear it sound. ‘What is 
there there that sings like that?’ he 
asked. The wind which whistled loud 
at the window astonished him too; my 
room was to him an enchanted place, 
semething he will remember long, as I 
should if I had seen the palace of Armi- 
dius. I watched him with in- 
finite pleasure, delighted in my turn 
with the charms of childhood. What 
must a mother feel for these gracious 


"? 


creatures! 

And she possesses too the poet’s true 
recognition of beauty in little and often 
unnoticed things; the power of seizing 


-on the exact charm of some trifle which 
would be passed over unseen by those 
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destitute of the inward eye which was 
to her, indeed, the bliss of solitude. We 
rise from her book with the feeling 
with which we rise from a volume of 
Wordsworth. Our eyes are opened not 
only to see what they were too apt to 
miss before, but to see things in a dif- 
ferent aspect. A primrose by the riv- 
er’s brim is something more than a 
primrose; the glory and the gleam 
comes to it or comes back to it. 

Let me transcribe, as an example of 
her joy in little things, a passage which 
shows what visions the kitchen fire—a 
prosaic spot to most minds--had for 
her. 


When the rain is falling gently it is 
pleasant to sit at the side of the fire and 
take the tongs and make the sparks fly! 
This has been my amusement for a 
whole hour; I love it;the sparks are so 
beautiful, they are the flowers of the 
fireplace. Truly there are charming 
things in the ashes, and when I am not 
busy I amuse myself with watching the 
phantasmagoria of the hearth. There 
are a thousand little figures in the em- 
‘bers which go and come, change, disap- 
pear, spring up—sometimes angels, 
sometimes demons with their horns, 
children, old people, butterflies, dogs, 
sparrows; one sees them all under the 
burning log. I remember a figure with 
an air of celestial suffering, which 
seemed to me a soul in purgatory. I 
was struck with it, and wished to have 
a painter at my side; never was vision 
more perfect. Observe the burning 
logs and you will acknowledge they are 
beautiful things,and that unless one is 
blind one cannot weary before a fire. 
Listen, above all, to the soft murmurs 
which come sometimes from the midst 
of the embers like a singing voice. 
Nothing is sweeter or more pure; one 
would say that it was some little spirit 
of the fire which sings. See, mon ami, 
my evenings and their happinesses; 
then sleep, which is not the least! 


The journal lends itself to quotation. 
The thought is so concentrated, so rap- 
idly expressed, the beauties are so 
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many; a finished passage is found on 
every page. A few extracts, taken al- 
most at random, will be the best 
method of indicating its charm and re- 
vealing those varying moods, common 
to humanity, but seldom chronicled 
with such concise vividity. 


14 March, 1834.—This is one of my 
beautiful days, one of those days which 
commence sweetly and finish sweetly, 
like a cup of milk. God bethanked for 
this day passed without sadness! They 
are so rare in life, and my soul, more 
than any other perhaps, is affected by 
the least thing. A word, a remem- 
brance, the sound of a voice, a sad face, 
a nothing, I know not what, often 
troubles the serenity of my soul, a little 
sky which the lightest cloud can sully. 

12 December, 1834.—Nothing to say, 
nothing to write, no thoughts: the cold 
cripples even the soul. It seems as if 
in winter thoughts did not circulate; 
they freeze in the brain like icicles. 
This is what I feel often, but then 
some pleasure comes to me—a letter, 
reading, a sentiment which restores 
me. The thaw begins and the waters 
flow. 

11 April, 1889.—On my pen a little 
creature is walking, not bigger than 
the dot of an i. Who knows where 
she goes? on what she lives, or if she 
has any grief of heart? Who knows 
if she is not seeking some Paris where 
she has a brother? She gets along 
very fast. I stop ‘her on her road: now 
she is on the page: now far away. I 
see her with difficulty: I see her no 
more. Bon voyage, little thing. God 
conduct you where you wish to go. 
Shall we see each other again? Did I 
frighten you? No doubt I was great 
in your eyes; but perhaps for that very 
reason I was passed over as a mere 
immensity. My little creature has led 
me far; I am like this in the eyes of 
God, a little and infinitely little 
creature that He loves. 

5 May, 1838.—I want to chronicle a 
beautiful day, calm, sweet, and fresh, 
a true spring morning—everything 
sings and grows. We have come in 
from a walk, papa, I and my dog... . 
We have brought in white, blue and 
violet flowers, which we have made 


inte a charming bouquet. I have 
broken off two to send to... they 
are dames de onze heures, so called ap- 
parently because they open at that 
time, as do other flowers at other 
hours, charming clocks of the country, 
clocks of flowers which mark the 
beautiful hours. Who knows if the 
birds consult them, if they do not 
regulate by the flowers their restings, 
their repasts, their meetings? Why 
not? 

Writing this in the splendors of the- 
sun, under a sky the gayest and most 
blue, the most spring-like, in Novem- 
ber. It makes me think of those in 
Paris, that iron grey which you see, 
which displeases you and makes so 
much evil to the soul. It is bad for a 
man strong as you are, a being strong 
as a man, to be overcome by a little- 
atmosphere! The weather is so de- 
moralizing you say: is there no means 
of escaping the influences of the at- 
mosphere, or of at least turning aside 
from it? Too great a question to be 
treated at le Cayla, where, to preserve 
ourselves from the weather, we think 
on eternity, like the poor hermits. I 
do not dare to tell you the happy in- 
fluence which high thoughts of faith 
have on me. Thrice blessed to have 
this benign help, but often a little: 
‘atmosphere’ does me harm too. 

Two visits. I note them because 
they are rare at present in our desert, 
and because of finding a man ad- 
mirably ugly, a Pélisson, a remarkable 
face, deformed—and then the soul ef- 
faced the features! At first sight he 
shocked, at the second he pleased, at 
the third he attracted. Intelligence 
gives a charm and elevates this human 
face of flesh! 

29 May, 1835.—Never was storm so 
long! It still goes on, for three days 
thunder and rain. The trees bend un- 
der the deluge, and it is sad to see- 
them with this languishing air instead 
of with the triumph of May! We said 
that this evening at the window of the 
salle as we gazed at the poplars bend- 
ing their heads sadly as those who suf- 
fer under adversity. I could not help 
feeling for them a little; it seemed to 
me as if a soul were suffering. 

5 September, 1838.—Louise said to 
me that where others see nothing I 
find so much to say. ‘You would find 

















plenty ef things to say about that,’ she 
said. It was the latch of the door 
which she held as she went out. As- 
suredly one could say and think much 
about that morsel of iron which so 
many hands have touched, which is 
lifted with so many different emotions, 
with so many feelings, by so many 
men, for sO many days, so many 
years. Oh, the history of a latch 
would be long! 

24 September, 1838.—No writing or 
quiet for several days: the world, the 
world, all the country to receive! We 
were twelve at table to-day, to-morrow 
we shall be fifteen, autumn visits, 
ladies and sportsmen, some curés, too, 
as if to bless the crowd: the life of a 
castle in the good old times. It would 
be very pleasant if it were not for the 
tracds of ménage.... Oh if it were 
not so late, what could I not say of 
these two days of mysterious visiting, 
of walks, of words sown in the wood, 
under the leaves of the vine. 


But the shorter passages are perhaps 
the gems of the journal. They recall 
sometimes the spirit of “Guesses at 
Truth,” sometimes they rise to the 
heights of Pascal’s “‘Pensées,” and are 
not unworthy of a place beside them. 
Here are a few, taken at random. 


Le beau n’est pas ce qu’on cherche, 
mais ce qu’on rencontre. 

Un grand homme ressemble tant aux 
autres hommes! 

Les teintes de l’'Ame sont change- 
antes et s’effacent l’une sous Ilautre, 
comme celles du ciel. 

Qu’il demeure, cet inexorable ennui, 
ce fond de la yie humaine. Supporter 
et se supporter, c’est la plus sage des 
choses. 

Voila le mal de voir et de vivre, 
ec’est de laisser toutes les plus jolies 
choses derriére. 

La santé est comme les enfants, on 
la gate par trop de soins. 

Tonnerre, orage, tempéte au dehors, 
mais calme au dedans, ce calme d’une 
mer morte, qui a sa souffrance aussi 
bien que l’agitation. Le repos n’est 
bon qu’en Dieu, ce repos des Ames 
saintes qui, avant la mort, sont sorties 
de la vie. Heureux dégagement! Je 
meurs d’envie de tout ce qui est 
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céleste: c’est qu’ici-bas tout est vil et 
porte un poids de terre! 

Il y a des plaisirs tristes, comme 
celui de parler des morts, de voir ceux 
qu’ils ont aimés. 

En allant au Pausadou, j'ai voulu 
ne voit que l’ombre de la félicité. 

Ce sont des riens, mais les riens du 
ceeur ont leur charme. 

En allant au Pausadou, j'ai voulu 
prendre une fleur trés jolie. Je lai 
laissée pour le retour, et j’ai passé par 
un autre chemin. Adieu, ma fleur! 
Quand j’y reviendrais, oi serait-elle? 
Une autre fois je ne laisserai mes 
fleurs en chemin. Que de fois ce- 
pendant cela n’arrive-t-il pas dans la 
vie? 

hal ve ur od e ~ + 


The great blow came at last; Maurice 
died. There are few things in litera- 
ture more profoundly touching than the 
journal, still continued, but now ad- 
dressed “ad Maurice au ciel.” It has been 
said that there is something morbid in 
this, but Icannot see that this is so. 
There is, indeed, abiding grief in all the 
after pages, but they are yet the record 
of a soul struggling against grief, 
struggling to find the old joy, though to 
her the earth could never again be 
green or the sky blue, because tout est 
changé au ceur. She writes much of 
Maurice, but she writes—or tries to 
write—of the sky, thé clouds, of the 
wind as it blows over a field of wheat: 
“J’ai pass6 une demi-heure A contem- 
pler cela et & me figurer la mer, surface 
verte et bondissante.” And she finds 
happiness still. 


This morning I visited the fields for 
the Rogation at sunrising. It is 
beautiful to be out at that hour, to find 
oneself at the awakening of the 
flowers, the birds, of the spring morn- 
ing, and then, too, prayer is easy! It 
goes out sweetly into the scented air 
among the sights of the gracious and 
magnificent works of God. One is so 
happy to see spring again. God wished 
to console us for the earthly paradise, 
and nothing gives me such an idea of 
Eden as this reviving nature, waving, 
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resplendent, in all the beautiful fresh- 
ness of May. 


There is nothing morbid here; and for 
the grief which must find its place in a 
journal which is the outpouring of her 
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whole heart, it is but the human cry of 
a human soul which—who knows?— 
finds unconscious relief in expression, 
though the hearts of those who read 
may well ache over these heartaches of 
a heart long since at rest. 





HUGH LATIMER.* 


This little book is an excellent ex- 
ample of what a biography in a 
“series” should be, but often is not. 
Hugh Latimer is best treated just at 
this length and just in this way. A 
longer life of him necessitates padding, 
which certainly is the fault of De- 
maus’s, in many respects, adequate 
life. The truth is that not enough de- 
tails have come down for any one to be 
able profitably to constructa long ac- 
countof what he did, but his sermonsare 
the reflection of what he thought far 
more than are the sermons of most 
men either of his century or of our 
own. Consequently his latest biog- 
raphers have been able, by careful 
collation of each of these outspoken 
public utterances with the little that is 
known of his circumstances and ac- 
tions at the moment of its delivery, to 
make out very clearly the various 
stages of his thought in its slow but 
undeviating advance towards the 
Protestant creed for which he finally 
suffered. The stages and causes of the 
development which his dogmatic opin- 
jons underwent, without any change 
in his very marked character and fun- 
damental principles, the nature and 
degree of his influence on the nation 
at each stage of his career are not only 
clearly grasped, but well set out in this 
book, whose chief merits are propor- 
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tion, composition, and a talent for ex- 
plaining the circumstances of the time 
to readers who may not have the in- 
tricate history of the English Reforma- 
tion at their fingers’ ends. By the help 
of copious but well-selected quotations 
from his sermons—which, on account 
of their hard-hitting, are probably the 
most amusing sermons in the lan- 
guage—the reader is given a very defin- 
ite and vivid impression of Latimer, 
as a moral, social, and religious re- 
former. For that was what he was— 
not a _ theologian, but a Hebrew 
prophet, living in an age and country 
sadly in want of prophecy. The reason 
he came to be a Protestant was not 
because he studied the Fathers, but be- 
cause he found by experience that the 
Catholic priesthood encouraged super- 
stitious rites and abuses of religion 
which had the effect of deadening mor- 
ality in practice; and that they sought 
to keep the people in ignorance instead 
of stirring up in them a new religious 
life which could be based only on per- 
sonal knowledge and reflection. This 
bearing of the religious controversies 
of the day on his own longings after 
righteousness seems to have been first 
brought home to him—not during his 
long residence at Cambridge, where he 
had done the University much good by 
perpetual and personal denuncia- 
tions of everything and _ = every- 
body that needed reform—but dur- 
during his parish work in the Wilt- 

















shire village of West Kingston. Here 
he stayed from 1531-4, as a man al- 
ready ngaring fifty, and made frequent 
visits to the neighboring city of Bris- 
tol, where he naturally caused the 
most violent dissension. It was chiefly 
at this time he came to see what relig- 
son actually meant to the common peo- 
ple; and still more, what it did not, but 
should, mean. 

Then came his great opportunity. 
Cranmer, anxious to get at least an 
uncompromising supporter of change 
placed in high position in the church, 
had him called up to preach before 
the King at a moment when Henry 
was drifting fast in the Protestant di- 
rection. His outspoken sermon, not 
against any of the King’s enemies, but 
against some of the King’s faults— 
for he always made a point of attack- 
ing his audience—won for him, at this 
critical moment, the bishopric of Wor- 
cester, for Henry “loved a man.” He 
used this high post and the favorable 
political circumstances of the moment 
to effect in his new diocese the revolu- 
tions on which his heart had been set 
by his experience of parish work. 
Images, shrines and all objects of su- 
perstitious reverence were sought out 
and destroyed, and the ignorance and 
indifference of the clergy were seriously 
taken in hand by their energetic 
bishop. A few years later came the 
reaction; Henry deserted the cause of 
the Reformers, having drawn from it 
as much money as he wanted and 
rather more unpopularity than he 
liked. Latimer was forced to retire 
from his bishopric, and never again 
held high office in the Church. In the 
palmy days of Edward VI he Was one 
of the foremost men of the victorious 
party, but it was as a preacher and not 
as an administrator that he served the 
eause in its premature triumph. He 
now used his influence over the young 
King. and the respect with which he 
was treated by all the members of the 
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Council, to call attention to the crying 
social evils which the religious strug- 
gles concealed from so many of 
the combatants. These sermons before 
Fdward are perhaps even more inter- 
esting in their subject-matter and even 
more characteristic of their author, 
though it may be less important in 
their effect, than any which he 
preached on controversial theology. A 
few examples will serve:— 


But let the preacher preach, till his 
tongue be worn to the stumps, nothing 
is amended. We have good statutes 
made for the Commonwealth as touch- 
ing Commoners and Inclosures, many 
meetings and sessions; but in the end 
of the matter there cometh nothing 
forth. Well this is one thing I will say 
unto you, for whence this cometh I 
know, even from the Devil. I know his 
intent in it; for if ye bring it to pass 
that the yeomanry be not able to put 
their sons to school and that they be 
not able to marry their daughters, ye 
pluck salvation from the people and 
utterly destroy the realm. For by yeo- 
man’s sons the faith of Christ is and 
hath been maintained chiefly. 


And again:~ 


It would pity a man’s heart to hear 
that, that I hear of the state of Cam- 
bridge; what it is in Oxford I cannot 
tell; there be few dostudy divinity, but 
so many as of necessity must furnish 
the colleges, for their livings be so 
small and victuals so dear. It is not 
that, I wis, that will keep out the su- 
premacy of the Bishop of Rome. Here 
I will make a supplication that ye 
would bestow so much to the finding of 
scholars of good wits, of poor men’s 
sons, to exercise the office of salva- 
tion, in relieving of scholars, as ye 
were wont to bestow in pilgrimage 
matters, in trentals, in masses, in par- 
dons, in purgatory matters. You may 
be sure if you bestow your goods on 
this wise ye shall bestow it well, to 
support and uphold God's’ word; 
wherein ye shall please God. There be 
none now but great men’s sons in col- 
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leges, and their fathers look not to 
have them preachers, so every way 
this office of preaching is pinched at. 


And again on the employment of 
leisure :— 


Men of England in times past when 
they would exercise themselves—for 
we must needs have some recreation, 
our bodies cannot endure without some 
exercise—they were wont to go abroad 
in the fields a-shooting, but now it is 
turned into glossing, gulling, and whor- 
ing within the House. The art of 
shooting hath been in times past much 
esteemed in this realm; it is a gift of 
God that He hath given us to excel all 
other nations withal; it is a goodly art, 
a wholesome kind of exercise, and 
much commended in Physic. 


Lastly, on the preacher and his 
task :— 


Now England cannot abide this gear; 
they cannot be content to hear God’s 
minister and his threatening for their 
sin, though the sermon be never so 
good, though it be never so true. It is 
a naughty fellow, a seditious fellow; he 
maketh trouble and rebellion in the 
realm, he lacketh discretion. I will 
now ask you a question: I pray you, 
when should Jonas have preached 
against the covetousness of Nineveh, if 
the covetous men should have ap- 
pointed him his time? I know that 
preachers often have a discretion in 
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their preaching, and that they ought to 
have a consideration and respect to the 
place and the time that he preacheth 
in. But sin must be rebuked; sin must 
be plainly spoken against. Nineveh 
shall rise against England because it 
will not believe God nor hear His 
preachers, but cry daily unto them, 
nor amend their lives, and especially 
their covetousness. 


These few quotations give some idea 
of Latimer’s conception of the func- 
tions of a clergyman in the church re- 
formed as he wished to reform it. To- 
day when Wordsworth’s wail for 
“altar, sword, and pen” is far more 
true than when he wrote it a hundred 
years ago, Latimer’s old-world views 
of a parson’s business may seem 
strange. It would, indeed, probably 
not be well if many clergymen tried to 
adopt his methods, for such straight 
speaking can only come from a man 
at once intellectually and morally 
above his brother men. Some, too, like 
the late Dr. Martineau, may no less 
effectually rebuke sin by subtler and 
more psychological but no less exalted 
oratory. If, however, there is now in 
England even one man endowed with 
the apparently extinct qualities of Lat- 
imer, it will be well for him to trv 
whether or not the clank of machinery 
can prevent men from hearing thunder 
when it peals. 

G. M. Trevelyan. 





RUSSIA, GERMANY AND TURKEY. 


It is wonderful, as Carlyle said, how 
long a rotten fabric will last. We sup- 
pose that Providence permits this mys- 
tery for large ends unperceived by our 
finite minds, and we accept the fact. 
But it is certainly strange that Turkey, 
menaced all round, honeycombed by in- 
ternal rottenness and discontent, plun- 


dered by a gang of marauding rulers, 
and treated as no longer a really sover- 
eign Power, should yet continue to en- 
dure,—a great barbarism in the very 
midst of civilization, and occupying the 
central part of the habitabie globe. 
Since the battle of Lepanto Turkey has 
declined, she has seen slice after slice 




















of her territory annexed by her great 
Northern foe; within half a century she 
has lost half of her population and 
most of her European dominions, and 
to-day her most vital material inter- 
ests are threatened by two great Eu- 
ropean Powers. A writer in Tuesday’s 
Standard has described her bankrupt 
Treasury, and the poverty-stricken 
families of her unpaid soldiers and 
officials. Yet Turkey continues, and it 
may be that, taking into consideration 
the mutual jealousies of European 
Powers, she will continue to endure 
as a tolerated State for some years to 
come, especially when we remember 
her theocratic character, which binds 
her people together in a bond stronger 
than that of mere politics, and her 
brave and powerful army. We cannot 
tell, but one thing we do know, and 
that is that the Turkish Power will end 
as it begun, in a torrent of blood and an 
avalanche of ruin. The Ottoman horde 
will be consistent throughout its his- 
tory, and will, in vulgar language, “die 
game.” 

But, on the other hand, her substan- 
tial power is assuredly threatened now 
in a most formidable way by Germany 
and Russia, both of which Powers are 
playing a wary and in some respects 
dangerous game in the Asiatic domin- 
ions of the Sultan,—dangerous certainly 
for Turkey, possibly for one another. 
The visitor to Constantinople siace the 
Greco-Turkish War has found the city 
almost in the hands of the Germans. 
He has seen the troops officered by Ger- 
mans, the hotels crowded with German 
traders and seekers after Go: ernment 
concessions, and he has heard English 
and French laments that the enterpris- 
ing Teuton was carrying everything be- 
fore him. It goes without saying that 
this all-pervading German influence 
was related as effect to cause to the un- 
disguised support which the German 
Emperor, supported, it is to be feared, 
by the mass of the German people, 
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gave to the Sultan not only in the war 
with Greece but in the case of the 
crimes against the Armenians. Both 
series of facts are also related to the 
policy of colonial extension in Asia 
Minor which is one of the numerous 
idées méres of the Kaiser, and perhaps 
his most important and persistent. The 
rationale of the project is of course evi- 
dent. It is the question of the necessity 
of German territorial expansion conse- 
quent on the enormous increase of Ger- 
man population. Is the surplus pop- 
ulation to remain German in speech, 
feeling, and social structure, or is 
it to be absorbed in the great organisin 
of the United States? Bismarck 
tried, as far as he could, to discour- 
age expatration while yet forbidding 
any Colonial policy. But facts were too 
strong for him, and the tendency to an 
increase of population has been far 
more evident since his day. The 
Kaiser, therefore, seeing this popula- 
tion question looming up as a very seri- 
ous problem, looked about him, and 
came to the conclusion that the derelict 
yet inherently fruitful and important 
regions in Asiatic Turkey were eminent- 
ly fitted for German colonization. Once 
these regions were the very centre of 
civilization; may they perhaps become 
so again? Many German colonists have 
already produced veritable oases in the 
deserts of Syria in the shape of charm- 
ing German villages, which call forth 
the praise of every traveller. The im- 
mense extension of these settlements 
under an organized system, which in 
time might grow into a German Colo- 
nial Empire with access to the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas, and holding a 
position midway between Europe and 
Asia, appealed naturally to the nimble 
mind of the Emperor. Two things were 
necessary for the success of the policy, 
—a good understanding with Turkey, 
and a series of railway concessions 
which would connect German settle- 
ments under the patronage of the Ger- 
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man Government and through the aid 
of German capital. The policy has not 
been without its dubious features; but 
it has been well conceived, and has 
been carried out with much success. 
But Russia had marked the decaying 
Turkish Empire for her own, and was 
not disposed to see her claims set aside 
by her jealous Teutonic neighbor. An 
indecisive policy during the Armenian 
and Greek crises had reduced Russian 
influence, which up to some five or six 
years ago had been all-powerful at the 
Porte; so that, while Germany ap- 
peared as an avowed friend, Russia re- 
sumed her old character of an enemy of 
Turkey. But it was impossible for 
Russia as the supposed historic heir of 
the Turkish dominions to accept any 
inferior position in Constantinople 
diplomacy, so we see Russian claims re- 
vived, not in an extreme form, but in 
the shape of a series of demands par- 
allel to those of Germany for railway 
concessions. But while in the case of 
Germany these railway projects are 
genuine commercial enterprises, in the 
case of Russia they are rather political. 
The Russian lines will probably be of 
value to the Russian Empire as a great 
political organism,—the leading motive 
of the whole Russian railway system 
both in Europe and Asia. The German 
lines, on the other hand, will be of dis- 
tinct commercial value in addition to 
their use as a symbol of the projected 
extension of German dominion. In 
either case railway concessions are in- 
tended as a peaceful and gradual 
means of transferring the ownership 
of Asia Minor from Turkey to Germany 
and Russia. The Sick Man is to be de- 
prived of his inheritance piecemeal and 
by indirect rather than by direct 


means. 
The Spectator. 


Is this gradual and mechanical pro- 
cess of stripping Turkey likely to be 
successful? In other words, can the 
Turkish dominion be ended by the 
peaceful methods of mercantilism and 
revolution of means of transit? We 
doubt whether the Ottoman Power can 
be ended by a process of euthanasia. It 
came into the world as a conquering 
and bloody horde, and its character has 
not changed and never will. Under the 
European dress of the pashas of to-day 
beat the fierce lusts and passions inher- 
ent in the race; the Sultan is a natu- 
rally astute barbarian, who is indeed 
severely criticised by discontented and 
“reforming” Turks, but who, after all, 
typifies the fundamental ideas of his 
subjects; and, above all, the Turkish 
system, bound up with a mechanical 
revelation from heaven, cannot be re- 
formed. Pare away thin slices as much 
as you will, introduce as far as you 
may all the superficial elements of 
Western civilization, you cannot ulti- 
mately avert a great clash of opposing 
forces when the full-blooded, virile Slav 
throws himself on the decaying Otto- 
man. What line Germany will take 
when that day of doom arrives it is not 
easy to say. Will she stand by her bar- 
barous protégé, and so risk a European 
war, or will she, while safeguarding 
her new interests in Asia Minor, make 
terms with Russia? It is only very in- 
directly our business, but we may hope 
that Germany will not play such a part 
in the Near East as to perpetuate the 
greatest political scandal in the world. 
Germany, Austria and Russia once 
made a “deal” about Poland. What- 
ever history may say of that, it could 
scarcely condemn a “deal” about 
Turkey by the same three Powers. 
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AS WE SEE OURSELVES. 


The new weekly, the‘‘Londoner’—an 
excellent twopennyworth—contains an 
article by Mr. F. H. Cowen on the im- 
pression produced by his own composi- 
tions on himself. Charmed with the 
notion, Mr. Punch has written to 
several eminent literary persons, ask- 
ing them to describe the impressions 
produced by their own compositions 
on themselves. 


The principal impression produced 
upon me by the perusal of my own 
works is a splitting headache, espe- 
cially acute in the case of my poems. 
I have a strong suspicion, amounting 
at times to a conviction, that I gener- 
ally have meaning if only it can be 
found. In my more recent works, how- 
ever, this feeling is less marked. 

A subsidiary impression is amaze- 
ment at the number of people who 
read my works and profess to under- 
stand them. 

G-rge M-r-d-th. 


On reading my patriotic poems, my 
feelings are tremendous. I am as a 
lion going forth to battle; my hair 
crimps (a most curious sensation) and 
I stretch my limbs—a phenomenon 
which, I am told, occurs also in many 
of my readers, with the further accom- 
paniment of a yawn. On the whole, I 
am immensely struck with my own 
genius, and I know not which to admire 
the more, the discrimination of Lord 
Salisbury who saw in me a fitting suc- 
cessor to Tennyson and Wordsworth, or 
my own merits, which enable me to 
wear so worthily the laurels which once 
decked their brows. 

In spite of the odiousness of compari- 
sons, I cannot but institute one be- 
tween myself and a certain ephemeral 
poet whom some have the audacity to 


Punch. 


call the National Laureate; and when I 
contrast the vulgar diction of his jing- 
ling rhymes with the pure and classic 
language in which my prose is couched, 
1 can only reflect with grief and indig- 
nation on the difference btween his vir- 
culation and my own. 
Alfr-d A-st-n. 


A glow of satisfaction thrills me as I 
gaze upon the bookshelves which con- 
tain my works. There is really some 
very good stuff amongst them. I don’t 
profess to know what I meant when I 
wrote some of them, ¢.g., the “Jungle 
Book;” but plain tales of “Ortheris, 
Mulvaney & Co.,”’ were played out, and 
one had to strike out a different line 
somehow. I confess, when I read “The 
Day’s Work,” I have an uncomfortable 
misgiving that I am running to seed, 
which, however, is instantly dispelled 
when I hear the barrel-organ outside 
my door discoursing the classic and 
familiar strains of that undoubted 
work of genius, “The Absent-Minded 
Beggar.” 

R-dy-rd K-pl-ng. 


“Robert Elsmere” convinces me that 
I am a great novelist; my new edition 
of the Brontés that I am a still greater 
critic. Surely nothing gives one so 
pleasing a sense of superiority as to 
patronize a feebler sister, such as the 
authoress of “Jane Eyre.” 

Mrs. H-mphry W-rd. 


When I read some of the awful rot 
that I have undoubtedly written, I find 
myself wondering if I am quite re- 
sponsible for my literary actions. Can 
it be that I am as mad as my last crea- 
tion, “The Worshipper of the Image?” 

R-ch-rd Le G-ll-nne. 
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Lucretius on Life and Death. 


LUCRETIUS ON LIFE AND DEATH. 
(Versified in the metre of the “Rubaiyat.”’) 


Globed from the atoms falling slow or swift 
I see the suns, I see the systems lift 

Their forms; and even the systems and the suns 
Shall go back slowly to the eternal drift. 


Those blue and shining seas in delicate haze 

Shall go; and yonder sands forsake their place; 
And where they are, shall other seas in turn 

Mow with their scythes of whiteness other bays. 


Behold the terraced towers, and monstrous round 
Of league-long ramparts rise from out the ground, 
With gardens in the clouds. Then all is gone, 

And Babylon is a memory and a mound. 
Where is the coolness when no cool winds blow? 
Where is the music when the lute lies low? 
Are not redness and the red rose one, 
And the snow’s whiteness one thing with the snow? 


Death is for us, then, nothing—a mere name 
For the mere noiseless ending of a flame. 

It hurts us not, for there is nothing left 
To hurt: and as of old, when Carthage came 


To battle, we and ours felt naught at all, 
Nor quailed to see the invading ruin fall 

On all our quiet homes, nor heard our fields 
Shaken beneath the hordes of Hannibal, 


But slumbered on and on, nor cared a jot, 
Dead to the stress, and tumult, though the lot 

Of things was doubtful to which lords should fall 
The rule of all—but we, we heeded not— 


So when that wedlock of the flesh and mind 

Which makes us what we are, shall cease to bind, 
And mind and flesh, being mind and flesh no more, 

Powdered to dust go whistling down the wind, 


Even as our past was shall our future be. 
Others may start and tremble, but not we, 


Though heavens be darkened with the dust of earth, 


Or all the earth be sunk beneath the sea. 











W. H. Matlock. 


